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This Graton & Knight 
belt is making good 


—where three other 


belts failed! 


This photograph shows a Jordan in the plant of the 
Fox Paper Company, Lockland, Ohio, manufacturers of 


Machine Glazed Kraft and Chip Board. 


This looks like a tame drive as you see it, but like a lot 
of these drives that look tame on the surface, it nurses a 
In their efforts to lick this belt 


pretty mean disposition. 
eating drive the Fox Paper Company 
have tried three different kinds of vari- 
ous leather and substitute belting. All 


of them failed to give satisfactory 
service. 


In a final attempt they put on the 
Graton & Knight leather belt you see 


in the photograph—and their troubles were over. This 
belt has been running eighteen months now, and looks good 


for many more. They are more than satisfied with its per- 


Graton & Knight Cometany Worcester, Mass. 
aunt, me & Cony “Standardized Belting 


Place 
Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10% lower than 
the field. 


formance and the service it is giving. 


This kind of evidence is positive proof that Graton & 
Knight belts do last longer and run better. Send for the 


eS 101-E 


Standardized belting manual that con- 
tains a lot of useful information about 
belting in general and some money-sav- 
ing facts about Graton & Knight in 
particular. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Branch Offices throughout the World 


One of a series of advertisements giving you. ACTUAL PERFORMANCE FACTS on Graton & Knight belting. 
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American 
Barking Drums 
in the 
Kenora Paper Mills 


Kenora Mills. Note the chain 
drives. Each drum is built in 
two sections, the lead of each 
heing evenly divided over four 


drive shaft, pulley driven by a 
125 H. P. motor. 


FOR ECONOMY IN THE WOOD ROOM 


HESE 12 x 45’ American Barking Each carrying chain, consisting of 6”-P 

Drums have a bigger capacity than bushed links of special design, runs over 

any other make of the same size be- two case-hardened idlers. The idlers on one 
cause of the greater efficiency of the U- side run in bearings supported in spring 
Bars and the higher speed of operation. take-ups, which automatically counteract 
Maintenance cost is lower, due to the chain the slack in the chains and act as shock 
suspension which distributes the load evenly absorbers. Similar chains, engaging sprock- 
over 306 supporting points—and due to thé et rings around the middle of the drum 
spring take-ups or shock absorbers. Com- sections and around the overhead drive 
pare this with the trunion drum which has sprockets, compose the Positive Drive. 
only 24 supporting points! It is also easy The drums are submerged in a semi-cy- 
to understand the reason for this economy lindrical water tank, thus adapted to bark- 
when the details of construction are con- ing wood as well as washing it. Bark drops 
sidered: between U-Bars into tanks and is cast into 

The drum shells are built of 44 special refuse conveyors by scrapers on outside of 

hot-rolled U-Bars riveted to heavy ship drums. If dry barking is desired, a hopper 
channe} rings with a minimum of six 7%” and conveyor take the place of the tank. 
rivets to a joint. Four tires of high carbon We have built over 300 of these drums. 
steel run in the carrying chains—two in the The constant satisfactory service testifies to 
guide rolls. Each tire is bolted between a their superiority. We welcome your inves- 
pair of channel rings. tigation. No obligation. 


FIBRE MAKING PROCESSES, Inc. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian Barking Drum Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


as second close matter Anam 13, 1925, PYSIREH ¥ 1872 —_ oem ye A 
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DIRECT PRESSURE 
PUMPING— 


By This New Farnsworth Pump 


SAVES COAL—TWO WAYS 


Because of the ELIMINATION OF PISTONS the 
Farnsworth Pump will pump water at the tempera- 
ture of steam at any pressure. Where there is any 
large amount of drying or heating, there is always 
much high temperature condensate—too hot to be 
pumped by an ordinary boiler feed pump. The 
hotter the water is fed in to the boiler, the less fuel 
is required to make steam. This pump will put 
water into the boilers up to 350° or higher. 


Because PUMPING IS ACCOMPLISHED by VOL- 
UME DISPLACEMENT of the water by steam, 
ONLY ONE QUARTER as much steam is USED 
in the FARNSWORTH PUMP as in any centrifugal 
or piston type pump. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG SHOWING THIS 
PUMP AND OTHER EQUIPMENT AND SYSTEMS 
FOR HANDLING STEAM AND WATER. 


Farnsworth Company 


Heat Reclamation Engineers 


Conshohocken, Penna. 
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Drive side of a paper machine : P 
: es The 


TorA LL Paper Mill I? z 
he Belt is : 


“1788 Highflex’? |- 


Gra 
OMBINING maximum strength with minimum thickness, wins 
“1788 Highflex” will carry loads over relatively small pulleys. jesuary 

— : e Book : 
The friction rubber in this wonderful belt has all the “nerve” and January 
2 : . . . Decemb 
snap of the finest plantation rubber, combined with certain in- Paper 
gredients which enable it to retain this life and elasticity in spite Jecemh 
‘ ‘ * *Lets Wrappi 
of age and heat. Its elastic quality gives extreme flexibility and January 
pulley-grip. — 
January 
All excess stretch is removed in manufacture, thus preventing fre- Poe 
quent take-ups. The compact, dense weave of the duck gives a jor, 
strong anchorage for hooks and lacings. Tissue : 


Januar) 
Decem! 
There are no seams on either side. The Foldless Edge prevents angie 
Send for bulletin 9700: a bootlegging; insures great flexibility, perfectly straight running Decemi 


Felts a 
manual for paper makers > Felts 
an aber alll sills. and uniform strength. on 


Decem! 
Try “1788 Highflex” on your hardest drives! 


Other 
Januar: 
ecem | 
Total— 
Januar: 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY Decem 
Established 1°70 Akron, Ohio as 


| sal i. 
“1788 Highflex” Belt 
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Paper Production Increases During January 


Identical Mills Reporting to the American Paper and Pulp Association Show an Increase in 
Production of 4.5 Per Cent as Compared With December—lIdentical Mill Production of 
All Grades of Pulp for J »nary Shows an Increase of 2.3 as Compared With De- 


cembe 


The total production of paper for the month o.anuary, for all 
identical mills reporting to the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, was 551,689 tons as compared with 527,447 tons for De- 
cember, an increase of 4.5 per cent. 


Total identical mill production of all grades of pulp for January 


totaled 209,764, a 2.3 per cent increase over the production of 
204,859 tons in December. 


COMPARATIVE REPORT OF PAPER OPERATIONS IN IDENTICAL 
MILLS FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1928 


*igures in Detail for All Grades 


December, 1927 22 
Sulphite Easy Bleaching: 
January, 1928 7 5,925 
December, 1927 7 
Sulphite Mitscherlich: 
anuary, 1928 6 
Yecember, 1927 
Sulphate Pulp: 
January, 

ecember, 
Soda Pulp: 
et 1928 
Yecember, 1927 16 
Pulp—Other Grades: 
January, 1928 2 
December, 1927 2 


23,536 


3,688 
3,484 


7,018 
7,378 


24,235 
22,177 


22,408 
22,688 


67 
45 


21,348 


3,468 
3,107 


5,817 
5,868 


19,134 
18,014 


14,523 
15,641 


36 


1,945 


130 
285 


871 
1,263 


5,110 
4,162 


7,815 
6,275 


54 
42 


2,738 


2,026 
1,936 


985 
655 


5,289 
5,298 


3,866 
3,796 


142 
165 


Total—All Grades: 
January, 1928 
December, 1927 


Stocks 
on hand 
end oi 
month 


Prac- 
tical 
production 
capacity 


248,600 209,764 


204,859 


84.3 186,183 


183,544 
PAPER REVIEW FOR ONE MONTH IN 


22,708 
20,458 


129,001 
127,758 


1928 AND 1927 


Pro- Per cent 
duc- of 
tion capacity 


Number 
Grade of 
mills 


Ship- 
ments 
News Print: 

1928 


1927 


142,500 119,525 


119,312 


83.8 114,211 


123,883 


25,905 
20,877 


Stocks on hand 


Number 
f end of month, 


Grade Production 

net tons 
119,525 
135,395 
90,376 
95,014 
191,281 
168,833 
54,492 
52,841 
13,174 


Shipments 


1928 
1927 


100,950 90,376 News Print 


87,338 


89.5 91,666 


89,487 


47,202 
50,680 


1928 
1927 


261,750 191,281 


176,119 


73.0 189,265 


173,623 


January, 
lecember, 
Wrapping : 


42,717 
44,829 Paperboard 
1928 


1927 


59,650 54,492 


50,652 


91.3 53,002 50,402 Wrapping 


48,402 


1928 
1927 


14,150 13,174 


13,493 


93.0 10,392 


anuary, 

ber, 10,219 
Fine: 
January, 
December, 
Tissue : 
January, 
December, 
Hanging : 
anuary, 1928 
December, 1927 
Felts and Building: 
J 1928 

, 1927 
Other Grades: 
1928 
. 1927 

Total—All Grades: 
January, 
December, 


1928 
1927 


32,075 93.3 41,908 


40,835 


11,355 
11,945 


Hanging 
9 
Felts & Bldg..... 
19 
Other Grades 
19 
Total—All Grades 
19 


1928 
1927 


15,075 85.3 


9,550 3,785 


3,869 
12,150 2,109 
1,959 


539,994 


WOOD PULP REVIEW FOR ONE MONTH IN 


1928 AND 1927 
28,125 17,254 
21,507 16,696 


21,415 Number 


Grade Pro- 


duction 


On hand 


675,975 551,689 Shipped end of month 
2. 


527,447 


81.6 $42,157 


528,997 


253,029 
250,311 


Used 
Ground Wood Pulp. 1928 


19 
Sulphite News Grade1928 

1927 
Sulphite Bleached... 

9 
Sulphite Easy Bl.... 


IVE REPORT OF WOOD PULP OPERATIONS 
CAL MILLS FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1928 


Prac- 

tical 

production 
capacity 


COMPARAT IN 
Tl 


IDEN’ 


Number 

Grade of 
mills 

Ground Wood Pulp: 


Used 
: durin 
capacity mont 


Pro- Per cent 
duc- of 
tion 


Shipped 
during 
month 


On hand 
end of 


pee Sulphite Mitsch..... 


Sulphate Pulp 


112,800 91,751 


86,962 


36,567 
38,589 


90.7 86,769 


84,183 


4,098 
3,978 


103,221 
101,967 


10,660 
11,203 


2,812 


nber, 1927 
Sulphite News Grade: 
anuary, 1928 35 
nber, 1927 35 
Sulphite Bleached : 
amuary, 1928 22 


45,650 80.1 


1 
Pulp—Other Grades. 

19 
Total—All Grades... 

19 


34,756 
35,383 


2,354 
2,508 


49 
186,183 
2,276 


26.800 24.030 89.6 21.680 219,731 211.434 19,465 153,601 
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Paper Mills Operating at Capacity in Ontario 


Book Paper Manufacturers Continue Particularly Active, With Orders Booked Two Month 
Ahead—Wholesale Paper Business Remains Fairly Satisfactory, Despite Tendency Tow. 
ard Small Quantity Purchasing—Considerable Price Cutting Develops 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 7 , 
Toronto, March 12, 1928.—The wholesale paper business in 


Ontario appears to have fallen into a between season period of 
quietness, although this is not so marked as it was a year ago. 
There is no particular cause for complaint, for orders in the bulk 
during February and the first few days in March were quite 
satisfactory, despite the fact that there was a tendency toward 
small quantity buying. 

In some sections of the trade there has been a distinct improve- 
ment in this regard—notably the wrapping paper end of the busi- 
ness, which reports a fair amount of quantity buying, with odd car 
lots replacing ton orders which have heretofore for some time 
prevailed. 

The present quiet spell is chiefly marked in the book, bond, 
ledger and writing sections and the situation is further accentuated 
by considerable price-cutting which has been going on among the 
jobbers in fine papers. This price war developed several weeks 
ago and seems to have had its genesis in one or two of the whole- 
salers who were dissatisfied with the workings of the fine paper 
section of the Canadian Paper Trade Association and resigned 
from that body. Price cutting started immediately after and it is 
now stated that consumers in some cases can get the ton rate on 
ream lots, less ten per cent. 

Some of the houses, of course, are maintaining their price lists, 
but the flare-up has somewhat unsettled the fine paper trade among 
the wholesalers and it has also affected to some small extent a 
number of the mills who in some cases sell direct to the consumer. 
The fine paper trade generally is hoping that the present condition 
is just a passing phase and are predicting that matters will 
straighten themselves out before the month closes. 


Paper Manufacturers Are Active 

In the manufacturing end of the paper industry there is well 
sustained activity, particularly in regard to book paper manufac- 
ture. Mills making book paper are operating at full capacity and 
have orders booked at least two months ahead. Bond, ledger and 
writing mills are fairly busy under a normal demand, both domestic 
and export trade in these lines keeping up well. 

Good shipments of Canadian-made fine papers are being made 
abroad, notably to Australia and New Zealand, while the British 
Isles is taking some, and other countries as well. It is the inten- 
tion of one big Canadian book paper manufacturing concern to 
cultivate the Mother Country’s paper trade this summer, stating 
that the tonnage is there if the price can be arranged, which it is 
believed possible to do. In the meantime there is still considerable 
dissatisfaction with the ruling at Ottawa in the Budget which 
fails to protect the Canadian. manufacturers and makes competi- 
tion with foreign firms still keener but it is hoped that the set- 
back will be only of a temporary character and that concessions 
may be granted as the result of consultations between paper 
manufacturers and the Government, now in progress. 

The light weight paper manufacturers continue busy and are 
turning out heavy tonnages which are readily disposed of despite 
the handicap of severe competition. There is a good all round 
call for crepes, toilets and specialty tissue lines and for the most 
part these are holding well in price. The board mills are oper- 
ating to about 75 per cent capacity and are delivering fair supplies 
to the paper box making industry which is only moderately busy 
at the moment, with the prospect immediately ahead of really good 
business. 

Paper converting lines are fairly active, with a fair demand for 
envelopes, blank books and general stationery lines. Manufac- 
turers of grease proof and glassine report a well-sustained market 


for these lines despite the fact that they are being called upon to 
meet some severe European competition. It is pointed out, hoy. 
ever, that the Canadian-made papers are standing up well in com. 
parison with the imported lines and will frequently be sold jp 
quantities even at a higher rate than the foreign-made papers 
There is only a fair demand for waxing paper, although busines 
in this department has been showing some improvement of late. 


Pulp Market Continues Soft 


The pulp market in Ontario presents the anomaly of a threat. 
ened shortage of wood and weak prices. Few of the pulp com. 
panies are manufacturing beyond the tonnages they can see q 
sale for and there are no surplus stocks in their hands. Neither 
are the paper manufacturers stocking heavily in a very soft 
market. The market price for ground wood pulp is around 
$28.00 but it has been bought a dollar or two below this figure 
Bleached sulphite is selling at from $68.00 to $70.00 and unbleached 
at $60.00 and less. 

Safety Matters Under Discussion 

Heads of paper manufacturing departments in the Niagara 
Peninsula mills gathered in large numbers at the Garden City 
Paper Mills at Merritton, Ont., this week under the auspices of the 
Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety Association, and held an 
interesting conference on safety matters in the pulp and _ paper 
mills. C. Nelson Gain, chairman of the group, presided, and 
papers were read by K. S. Maclaughlan, president of the Ontario 
Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety Association, and by A. P. Costi- 
gan, secretary-engineer of the organization. All of the mills in 
the district sent representatives and during the session the cause 
of safety among the workers received hearty endorsation. 


Pulp Wood Promoter Arrested 


Alleged to have promised remunerative positions to investors in 
companies he is said to have promoted, Robert H. McKee, Isa- 
bella street, Toronto, president of the Sunsata Lumber Company, 
Northern Pulpwood and Timber Company, Imperial Timber and 
Lumber Company and the Northern Timber Products Company, 
was taken into custody in Toronto this week on five charges of 
fraud. The one specific complainant is Vernon A. Scott, but 
McKee is alleged to have ‘mulcted the five investors to the tune 
of $13,000. He is being held in lieu of $20,000 bail. McKee had 
a suite of offices in the Royal Bank Building, his office staff being 
himself, a male clerk and two women stenographers. One of the 
latter has a claim for $200 salary. 

Scott told the police that last December he had answered an 
advertisement of McKee’s asking for persons to invest in the 
lumber business on promise of a good position and salary. Scott 
put $2,000 into the business and was given a position which Scott 
said would net him $40.00 a week. He was to be a lumber scaler 
at Dean Lake, Ontario, where McKee claimed to have extensive 
timber holdings and to employ 75 men. Scott, on reaching the 
camp, found only three men there instead of the 75 and these 
seemed to have nothing to do. As to the timber limits, Scott 
said, they were not to be found with the strongest microscope. 
The other complainants, it is alleged, were treated in the same 
way. 

Frank F. Barr Passes Away 

Word has been received in Toronto of the death in Victoria, 
B. C., of a former well-known paper man in this city, in the 
person of Frank F. Barr, formerly manager of the Canada Jute 
Twine Company, and fater sales manager for the Canadian Bag 
Company, Montrea!. Deceased was forced to retire from the 
active management of the Canadian Bag Company seven years 
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ago because of failing health and he went to California and 
Gritish Columbia to recuperate. A brother, William, was super- 
annuated last year from the management of the Toronto branch 
of the Canadian Bag Company. 

Carton Club Bowlers Close Season 

There was a merry throng of bowlers forming the Toronto 
Carton Council’s Bowling League, at the King Edward Hotel 
this week when the annual banquet was held marking the close 
of the season’s series of games. Following an hour or two’s 
bowling at Olympia Club, the members, reinforced by a number 
of guests from the wholesale paper trade in Toronto, sat down 
to dinner. There was an entertaining program, in the course 
of which the prizes won by the various competing teams from 
the paper box factories in Toronto were presented. A number of 
the paper houses in Toronto and Hamilton donated prizes. 

News and Jottings of the Trade 

A. E. H. Fair, who for the past six years has been superin- 
tendent of the Lybster Division of the Lincoln Pulp and Paper 
Company, Ltd., at Merritton, Ont., has resigned his position to 
accept the post of general manager of the paper branch of Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Fair’s rise in the paper 
game has been rapid. Only about thirty years of age now, he 
joined the forces of the Lincoln Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., 
in his teens and rose to be superintendent of one of the com- 
pany’s mills. It is stated that the attention of the American firm 
was drawn to him through his excellent work as one of the 
instructors in the recent pulp and paper course of studies, and his 
splendid record of success as superintendent of the Lybster mill 
at Merritton. A younger brother is a member of the sales staff 
in Toronto of Lincoln Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd. 

The annual meeting of Ritchie & Ramsay, Ltd., coated paper 
manufacturers at New Toronto, and head office on Bay street, 
Toronto, was held a few days ago when the annual reports for 
the year showed a satisfactory volume of business for 1928. Offi- 
cers elected were as follows: President and Managing Director, 
George W. Pauline; Vice-President, J. D. Montgomery; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. M. Finlay. 

The Hodge-Sherriff Paper Company, Ltd., are moving both 
their Toronto and Montreal offices. In Toronto, where for many 
years they have been in the McKinnon Building on Melinda 
street, their new quarters will be on the eleventh floor of the 
Federal Building on Bay street, and in Montreal they are moving 
to the Castle Building on St. Catharines street. The company are 
selling agents for the Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company, 
Ltd. 

The annual gathering of the staff of Brigdens, Ltd., took place 
at the Victoria Hotel, Toronto, this week, the event taking the 
form of a banquet and program in which many of the employees 
participated. 

Fred H. Halls, of the Fred H. Halls Paper Company, Toronto, 
and Jack Larkin, of the Federal Paper Company, Montreal, have 
returned from several weeks’ stay in Bermuda where they went 
following the big paper convention in New York City, which they 
attended. 

Fred G. Hunt, who for the past seven years has been with 
Kilgour Bros., paper bag and carton manufacturers, Toronto, has 
joined the sales staff of the Telfer Paper Box Company, Ltd., 
Duncan street, Toronto. 

G. D. Falkenberg, of Price Bros., Ltd., Montreal, was a busi- 
ness visitor in Toronto a few days ago. 

Lawrence W. Vizay, of the American Lace Paper Company, 
Milwaukee, was a caller on the Toronto paper trade this week. 

T. A. Weldon, vice-president of the Provincial Paper Mills, 
Ltd., leit this week for a few weeks’ stay at Miami, Florida. 


Paper Production Index for January 
; [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Wasutncton, D. C., March 12, 1928.—The January index number 


for paper production was 104 compared with 104 for December 
and 11g for January of last year, taking 1919 at 100 per cent, ac- 
cording to the Department >f Commerce. 
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Continental Bag Receivership Denied 

An application for an order to show cause why an equity re- 
ceiver should not be appointed to manage the Continental Bag and 
Paper Mills Corporation, was denied by Judge Julian W. Mack 
in the United States District Court last Thursday. 

Judge Mack ruled that papers in the case had been drawn im- 
properly in the failure of the petitioners to include the Chase 
National Bank, trustee of a $12,000,000 bond issue, as principal 
defendant in the suit. The court decided that had the papers been 
drawn correctly the proceedings should have been brought before 
the state courts. 

The petition was filed in the interest of Miss Bessie Emrich, 
charging “gross mismanagement by the board of directors of the 
company to the detriment of creditors and bondholders.” Miss 
Emrich is holder of $97,000 worth of Continental 6% per cent 
bonds. The Chase National Bank is accused of being “an im- 
proper and unfit person to protect and preserve the rights of the 
bondholders.” ‘ 


H, Wilson Engle Dead 

PuHILApELPHIA, Pa., March 12, 1928.—Following a short illness 
from complications of grippe, H. Wilson Engle, for many years 
associated with the McDowell Paper Mills, of Manayunk, passed 
away at his home, 3901 Vaux street, last Sunday. Mr. Engle, 
who was one of the best known of local mill production experts, 
had been associated with the McDowell Mills for the past 25 
years and was active in promoting the activities of the Mil! 
Superintendents Association in this territory. He was also asso- 
ciated with the late Russell Conwell in the building and extension 
of the religious welfare of the Baptist Temple, constructed with 
the proceeds of the sermon “Acres of Diamonds,” which brought 
world wide fame to that noted Divine as a member of the Board 
of Deacons of the Temple. Religious services were conducted 
under Masonic supervision. Mr. Engle was a member of Philo 
Lodge, F. and A. M., and of the Philadelphia Consistory, A. A. 
S. R. Surviving are his widow and two daughters. 


F. W. Leadbetter Donates Park 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Major F. W. Leadbetter, prominent paper financier of the 
Pacific Coast, with headquarters in Portland and Santa Barbara, 
has donated a 45-acre tract from his estate in Santa Barbara, for 
a park to be used for recreational purposes. The property is 
valued at $500,000, it is reported, and overlooks the beach. The 
western end of the tract has been used for several years as a 
summer camp for tubercular children, and the camp will remain 
in use under present arrangement, being made a permanent feature. 

The Leadbetter estate in the California city lies just above Castle 
Rock, occupying a hill by itself, adjoining on the west the Plaza 
Del Mar and Pershing Park, already municipally owned. With 
this late Leadbetter gift the entire city property will comprise 
70 acres. 


Back Numbers Wanted 

Dr. Clarence J. West, B and 21st Streets, Washington, D. C., 
wishes to obtain the issues of May 25, July 13 and August 31, 
1922, and June 28, 1923 of the Paper Trape JouRNAL, to complete 
files for the use of the Committee on Abstracts and Bibliography 
of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, of 
which committee he is chairman. If any subscribers of the Paper 
TRADE JOURNAL can supply these back copies, it is hoped they will 
send them to Dr. West. 


Leaves Safepack Mills 
Boston, Mass., March 12, 1928—A. F. Schenkelberger who or- 
ganized in 1912 the business of Safepack Mills, Millis, Mass., 
makers of waterproof papers and who has since built it up to its 
present standing in the trade, has severed his connection with 
the company. Mr. Schenkelberger has made no plans for the 


immediate future. 
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[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 12, 1928.—Livelier demand for many 
lines of paper has been holding the Philadelphia distribution trade 
within fairly active bounds. While there has been no material gain 
in distribution, demand has become more generalized. It is apparent 
that clearer vision of the future is creating more confidence on the 
part of the industrial world and in turn the paper trade is enjoying 
a measure of this returning confidence. Both fine paper trading 
and the coarse market reflect this returning assurance of the up- 
ward swing of business with the coming weeks. 

Though the fine paper market has been gradually gaining in 
volume, there is still room for improvement. Greater variety of 
grades are wanted. A normal renewal of contracts has been noted. 
Book papers and cover grades have been the most active in the 
list, with prices firmly held, except in the wholesale purchases 
where volume orders have been secured under more attractive 
values. Greeting card grades and announcement stocks have been 
frequently ordered with the needs of the springtime anticipated. 
Advertising concerns have been livelier with advance spring an- 
nouncements and clearing of stocks preparatory to restocking. 

The coarse paper trade is reflecting the coming Easter needs as 
many specialties become heavier in shipments to the consumer. 
Food, confectionery and- box making consumers are now in the 
market for larger volume of these commodities. Glassine and 
grease proof products, shredded paraffine papers for stuffing and 
filling purposes, parchments and fancy box grades are among the 
favored supplies that now are being purchased by those directly 
influenced by active Easter markets. Wrapping papers are stronger 
and krafts are held for the prices that have been quoted for the 
past fortnight. 

After many weeks of weakened prices the tissue market has 
taken a turn for the better. Towels and toilets and other manila 
specialties are fractionally higher showing the firmer influence of 
mill prices. They have been moving in fair volume for this season. 

Oversupply of Wood Pulp 

In its report for the month of February, 1928, as compared with 
the same period of 1927, the Commissioners of Navigation for the 
Port of Philadelphia have recorded an increase in the importation 
of wood pulp through this city. During the first two months of 
1928 135,626 bales of wood pulp were shipped to this port from 
the Swedish manufacturers. The cost of pulp now coming to 
mills in this locality is below that of pre war days and is as low 
as $25 per ton, where volume quantities are involved. 

The importation of news print from the Canadian manufacturers 
during the past year through the local port was considerably in- 
creased but so far this year paper imports have been lower than 
they were in the first two months of 1927. The low cost of wood 
pulp is expected to be reflected in the prices of tissues made in the 
nearby mills where heavy purchases of the raw materials have 
been made by the manufacturers of toilet papers and towels and 
other grades into which this content enters as a basis product. 

Bag Prices Advanced 

As the paper bag market becomes more active, the quotations 
have been marked higher. Announcement was made by all the 
larger nationally prominent concerns that effective March 10, the 
prices would be advanced 10 per cent. Among the bag manufac- 
turing concerns involved in the advanced prices are Union Bag 
and Paper Corporation, Continental Bag and Paper Company, 
Grand Lakes Company and the Advance Paper and Bag Corpora- 
tion. Local representatives of these manufacturers notified the 
distributors that these changes were effective this week. 

With the mills fairly sold ahead for several weeks to come the 
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Demand for Paper More General in Philadelphia 


Both Fine and Coarse Paper Divisions Reflect Improvement in Industrial Conditions—Book 
Papers and Cover Grades Continue Particularly Active—Coarse Paper Specialties Mov- 
to Lively Springtice Request 


Marc 


paper stock market is enjoying a revival of business of fair pro. 
portions. The difficulty of the wholesalers in paper stock is in 
meeting the demands because of present low accumulations jp 
warehouses of the popular grades. Rags are slower in a draggy 
market. 


Kraft Stabilization Problems Discussed 


Since the meeting of the local wrapping paper dealers held jn 
the preceding week, the Quaker City dealers have taken control oj 
the kraft situation with a view towards stabilizing the market, 
While the meeting of the wrapping paper men held in the Bourse 
Restaurant was an informal one, its effectiveness in the matter of 
adjustment of the kraft situation was realized last week, after a 
perusal of the present market conditions followed the opening 
of a forum discussion lead by President Simon Walter of the 
Philadelphia Paper Trade Association. Factors entering into the 
present market for kraft were informally reviewed by President 
Walter and then submitted to the dealers for an open forum dis- 
cussion. 


Paper House of Pennsylvania Changes 

Following the passing of Raymond J. Considine, the late vice 
president of the Paper House of Pennsylvania, a special meeting 
of the officers of the company was called on March 9 to elect a 
successor to the vacant office. The election of Charles J. Papst 
to the vice presidency and secretaryship of the company was an- 
nounced by President Norbert A. Considine, following the special 
session. Other elections announced were those of Thomas E. 
Sheehan to assistant treasurer and director, and Miss Catherine 
A. Wood, assistant to the president, to the office of assistant secre- 
tary. The meeting was held in the attractive new offices and head- 
quarters of the company at 30-32 North 6th street, to which the 
firm removed March 1. The new home adjoins the former build- 
ing occupied by the company since its organization. The present 
sales offices and warerooms give adequate space for the expan- 
sions that have been effective within recent years. The offices are 
now located on the entire ground floor, which has been remodeled 
and furnished with up-to-date surroundings providing attractive 
display facilities, executive headquarters and sales offices. Here 
also is located the Finland Consulate, President Considine being 
the American Consul for the Finnish Government. 


Paper Service Co. in New Home 

The Paper Service Company, formerly located at 19 South 7th 
street, has removed to the former headquarters of the Paper House 
of Pennsylvania at 28 North 6th street. The Paper Service Com- 
pany, specializing in box makers papers, both domestic and im- 
ported, has taken joint warehouses and sales offices at the new 
address. Modern display rooms have been arranged for the ex- 
hibition of an extended line of imported novelties in fancy papers 
as modern American made products of colorful designs and wide 
range of hues. The head of the Paper Service Company is W. A. 
Welsh, who is associated with his father, J. N. Welsh, in the joint 
business of the Service Company and the Welsh Paper Company. 

J. L. N. Smythe Co. Extends Service 

With the addition of two new 3-ton Pierce Arrow trucks, the 
J. L. N. Smythe Company has extended its delivery service to the 
local trade and environs. The new trucks are among the deluxe 
class of cars with a decorative design that gives added advertising 
possibilities, as well as speedy service in shipments. The cars are 
carried out in maroon shade with gold leaf trade mark and firm 
title imprint. President J. L. N. Smythe, of the company, is still 
confined to his home and is slowly recovering his strength. He 
has been suffering from sciatica and complications since last 
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November and recovery has been retarded owing to his advanced 
years. President Smythe, who is head of one of the largest of the 
local wrapping paper and specialty houses, will celebrate his 74th 
birthday on April 4. 

Grellet N. Collins Joins Bryant Paper Co. 

Following the severing of his connection with the Dill and 
Collins Paper Company, of which his father is president, Grellet N. 
Collins has joined the Bryant Paper Company, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich. It has been stated that the Bryant Paper Company will 
shortly be re-organized and that the younger Collins, who has been 
associated with his father, Grellet Collins, in the local paper manu- 
facturing company, will join the reorganized Michigan firm. 


Watervliet Paper Co. Changes 

KaLaAMAzoo, Mich., March 12, 1928.—Clarence L. Harter, formerly 
superintendent of the Rex Paper Company, who several months 
ago resigned to accept the post of superintendent of the book 
division of the Watervleit Paper Company, was, March 1, ad- 
yanced to the position of general superintendent of that plant. Di- 
rectly under Mr. Harter is Alfred Bryant, now book mill superin- 
tendent. He has been for a long period of years connected with 
the Bryant Paper Company as superintendent of the Imperial 
Division. He is nephew of the late Noah Bryant, one of the 
founders of the Bryant Paper Company. 

George K. Ferguson, one of the best known cost accountants 
connected with the paper industry in the Kalamazoo Valley dis- 
trict, has been advanced to the post of assistant secretary of the 
Watervieit Paper Company, thus relieving Secretary Frank Gil- 
christ of many duties and allowing the latter opportunity to spend 
more time with the trade. According to W. M. Loveland, presi- 
dent of the Watervleit Paper Company, this change is necessary 
owing to the great increase in the Watervleit mill's production. 

B. C. Hope, of Grand Rapids, is the new superintendent of con- 
struction at the mill. He was formerly with the Baxter Engineer- 
ing Company and succeeds Clarence O. Thorne, who recently re- 
signed after fifteen years’ connection with the Watervleit Paper 
Company. Mr. Thorne started his papermaking career about 35 
years ago and is widely known in the valley. He has no immediate 
future plans and intends to continue his residence in Watervleit. 

The Watervleit’s expansion program is nearing completion and 
the second paper machine is now being operated two eight hour 
shifts daily and is making a satisfactory showing. It will be put 
on a 24 hour run in the near future and when operating at full 
capacity will more than double the original output of the plant. 


Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. to Continue Expansion 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Portianp, Ore., March 12, 1928—With the first unit of an 
expansion program completed at a cost of $2,000,000, the Hawley 
Pulp and Paper Company, Oregon City, Ore., will follow up with 
three other jobs to be handled over a period of the next three 
years, according to word from Willard P. Hawley, president, and 
Willard P. Hawley, Jr., vice-president. 

When the Hawley project is finished at. the end of that time, 
the company will have replaced practically all their old equipment. 
One feature of the plans is eventually to grind all pulp electrically 
to eliminate the use of water for power. 

The next unit of construction will make possible the discontin- 
uance of Mill A due to re-equipping that all wood may be ground 
with electricity. After that a central steam plant will be built 
that will mean the replacement of all old boilers with high pressure 
boilers that will result not only in fuel saving but in a speeding 
up of efficiency, 

Other plans include the rebuilding of the sulphite mill to mod- 
ernize it in every respect. All buildings will be of concrete and 
in line with plans as forecast, all machinery will be electrically 
driven. Thus in addition to the $2,000,000 just spent on the 
Hawley plant, approximately a like amount will be used in the 
Projected improvements to follow, which will get under way early 
next year and be brought to completion two years later. 
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M. J. Kelley Retires From P. H. Glatfelter Co. 
PHILADELPHIA; Pa., March 12, 1928.—After thirty-three years of 
continuous service with one company, and-nearly half a century 
as superintendent and manager of paper mills in New England, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania, M. J. Kelley, general manager of the 
P. H. Glatfelter Company, at Spring Grove, York County, will 
sever connections on April 1 with his old affiliation. 


Mr. Kelley began his career in 1878 with the Dickinson & Clark 
Mill at Holyoke. In his early days in Holyoke, as a young man, 
he became associated with many other young men of the period, 
who in later years have come to be known as the outstanding 
leaders of the paper industry in America. 

At that time, Mr. Kelley was a base-ball player of considerable 
reputation and was one of the early exponents of curved ball 
pitching. in New England, where his services were in great de- 
mand. 

In 1890 Mr. Kelley went to Singerely, Md., to take charge of 
the news print mills located there and owned by William Singerely 
of the Philadelphia Record. Mr. Kelley's next connection was 
with the New York & Pennsylvania Company and for several 
years he was superintendent of both the Lock Haven and John- 
sonburg Mills. 

In 1895 the mills at Spring Grove, that had been established in 
1860, were still operating on news print and wrapping papers 
made from straw and rags; competition with the mills using the 
newly developed mechanical wood pulp was being felt very seri- 
ously and P. H. Glatfelter, founder of the Spring Grove Mill, 
thereupon looked around for a man to take charge of his plant 
and supervise the changing to other grades and the manufacture 
of wood pulp in place of straw. Mr. Kelley was selected for the 
position and on April 1, 1895, he joined the P. H. Glatfelter 
Company as general manager. 

Under his supervision the mills installed the soda pulp system 
for making wood pulp and began the manufacture of high grade 
book, label and writing papers. During Mr. Kelley’s manager- 
ship, Spring Grove Mills have prospered, their trade widened, 
until today their papers are known throughout the United States. 

Mr. Kelley, being possessed of tireless energy for many years, 
carried on his own shoulders practically all of the mill detail. He 
purchased raw materials, supervised the operations of the mill, 
including the development of special papers for many purposes 
for some of the largest publishers in the country and at the same 
time sold practically all of the product himself. 

Mr. Kelley counts among his good friends paper manufacturers 
and merchants in almost every State in the Union, through his 
long association. He has not announced his plans for the future, 
but for the present will travel and enjoy a well earned rest. 


Will of Late Edward A. Jones 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PittsFieLp, Mass., March 13, 1928—The will of Edward A. 
Jones, late of this city, was filed for probate last Thursday. It 
disposes of an estate of one million dollars. Specific bequests 
are to Isabel A. Jones, $200,000; to the Congregational Board of 
Ministerial Relief, $5,000; to the House of Mercy Hospital, $50,- 
000; to Hill School of Pottstown, Penn., in memory of his son 
who was killed in the World War, $5,000; to the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School at Yale University for the establishment of the Charles 
E. Jones scholarship, $25,000; to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, $25,000 for a scholarship fund; to the First Congre- 
gational Church, $40,000; to the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, $40,000; to Deerfield Academy, $10,000; to the Pittsfield 
Anti-tuberculosis Association, $10,000; to the Pittsfield Y. M. C. A., 
$25,000; to the Pittsfield Boys Club, $10,000; to the Young 
Women’s Home Association, $10,000; to the Berkshire County 
Home for Aged Women, $5,000; to the Hampton Institute, $5,000; 
with several other bequests to relatives and the like. The be- 
quests to the various organizations will be paid on the death of 
Mrs. Jones and most of them carry the provision that the income 
only is to be used. 
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Pulp and Paper Plant Planned For Nova Scotia 


Large News Print Industry To Be Established by I. W. Killam, Well Known Newspaper Propri. 
etor and President of the Royal Securities Corporation, Montreal—Proposed New Plant 
Will Probably Be Erected on the Mercy River, Near Liverpool, N. S. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonReAL, Que., March 12, 1928—Premier Rhodes, of Nova 
Scotia, has announced that a large news print industry is to be 
established in Nova Scotia by I. W. Killam, president of the 
Royal Securities Corporation, Montreal, and proprietor of the 
Toronto Daily Mail and Empire. Details are withheld until the 
formal documents are completed, but the Premier added the fol- 
lowing general particulars: 

“The agreement does not involve the lease of Crown lands but 
the sale on a stumpage basis of timber at fair prices from a por- 
tion of the Crown lands. The basis of the wood supply of the 
industry will be from lands owned in fee simple by the company 
which has consented, as a part of the agreement, that timber on 
all lands will not be exported but will be held for the purpose of 
manufacture in this province. 

“This will mean the employment directly of upwards of one 
thousand men and in addition will afford a convenient and con- 
tinuous cash market for pulp wood.” 

Mr. Killam is a native of Farmonth, N. S., and it is said that 
his proposed pulp and paper plant will be erected on the Mersey 
River, near Liverpool, N. S. 


Legislature Approves Huge Power Scheme 

The Quebec Legislature, by an overwhelming majority has 
granted the necessary rights to the Beanharois Light, Heat and 
Power Company to proceed with its project for the development 
of power on the St. Lawrence River a few miles west of Mon- 
treal. The next step in the plan is to obtain rights for the develop- 
ment from the government at Ottawa, which has control of naviga- 
tion in the St.-Lawrence, and it is believed that federal consent 
will be obtained as the Ottawa Government is understood to be 
just as favorable to the project as the Quebec Government. 

The scheme is one of gigantic proportions. By utilizing the 
total drop of 83 feet in the fall of the St. Lawrence River from 
Lake St. Francis into Lake St. Louis, the company will be able 
ultimately to develop around 2,000,000 h.p. The scheme calls for 
the diversion of the St. Lawrence into a new canal to be con- 
structed, 13 miles long and half a mile wide, this great width 
being necessary in order to control shipping which in a narrow 
canal would be unmanageable in the current of the vast volume 
of water. 

The plan was strenuously opposed by the Montreal Light, Heat 
and Power Company, which has a monopoly of the supply of 
hydro-electric current in Montreal, and which has a large hydro- 
electric plant at the foot of Lake St. Francis which may be af- 
tected. It was also opposed by the Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company, which supplies the Montreal Light Heat and Power with 
snuch current. 

It is said that the promoters of the scheme have already made 
provisional contracts with English firms to establish new plants 
which would consume a large part of the power to be developed, 
ana that in all probability blocks of the power would also be sold 
for use in Ontaria by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Commission. 
The scheme is backed by E. R. Wood, a well-known Canadian 
financier, R. O. Sweezey, prominent engineer, and Frank P. Jones, 
formerly president of the Canadian Cement Company, and one of 
the most successful and aggressive of the younger generation of 
business men in Canada. 

Howard Smith Report Encouraging 


That the makers of fine paper in Canada are experiencing bet- 
ter business than for some ‘years past is indicated by the annual 
report of the Howard Smith Paper Mills for the year ending 


December 31 last. This shows an increase in earnings, with ne 
profits for the year at $463,995, equal to 8.18 per cent. on the 
company’s outstanding common stock, as compared with $409,672 
equal to 7.62 per cent. on the common in the preceding year, | 
must be noted also that this year the depreciation write-off was 
50 per cent. greater than in the preceding year. A feature of 
the report was an increase in working capital of over a million 
dollars, cash being up nearly $200,000, and accounts receivable 
by half a million dollars, while inventories are shown higher by 
quarter of a million. 


Grand Falls Work Nearly Completed 

installation of machinery is now the order of the day at the 
hvaro development at Grand Falls, N. B., of International Paper 
Company, the construction work being very near to completion. 
This was anounced by G. G. Gale, Ottawa, vice-president and 
general manager of the Canadian Hydro-Electric Coropration, 
holders of the stock of the Saint John River Power Company. 
Mr. Gale was accompanied by N. C. Head, assistant to the presi- 
dent ot the International Paper Company, New York. Mr. Gale 
believes that power will be turned on late in the coming summer. 

Part of the construction work at the Grand Falls development 
wes the boring of a tunnel under the town of Grand Falls. a dis- 
tance of about half a mile, through solid rock with a diameter of 
27% feet leading to the water wheels and power house. 


Progress in Great Lakes Mill 

Joseph Dwyer, manager of the Great Lakes Pulp and Paper 
Company, Fort William, states that progress of the work satis- 
factory nature is being made with the construction of the com- 
pany’s sulphite pulp and paper mill. More than 450 workmen are 
employed at present in building operations, and it is confidently 
expected that the first paper plant structural units will be in opera- 
tion !y June 1 this year. 

The Position of Canada Power & Paper 

It has been rumored here that the Canada Power and Paper 
Company may take over Building Products, Ltd., which is doing 
a large business in the supply of paper board for building pur- 
poses, but so far as can be ascertained the alliance is for business 
purposes only It would appear that the various subsidiaries of 
the Canada Power and Paper have certain by-products of their 
pape: mills which are extremely useful to Building Products in 
the preparation of its paper boards. These, the former are will- 
ing to sell to the latter at an extremely attractive figure. The 
arrangement is one that will enable Canada Power and Paper 
to dispose of certain by-products on a remumerative basis that 
otherwise -vould be almost entirely wasted, while Building Prod- 
ucts, on the other hand, secures raw material essential to its re- 
quirements at a figure that it could not afford to disregard. Thus 
both parties to the deal are placed in an advantageous position. 

Canada Power and Paper, through exchange of shares, con- 
trols St. Maurice Valley Corporation and Laurentide Company, 
Ltd. The former, in turn, controls Belgo and Canada Paper Com- 
pary. while Laurentide owns the majority of the stock of Lauren- 
tide Power Company and it is in this way that the Canada Power 
and Paper Corporation has entered the power field. 

The corporation’s output includes some 1,400 tons per day of 
paper, as well as kraft pulp and a wide variety of other paper 
products. Its scope, therefore, is unusually broad. 

It is now said that the Port Alfred Pulp and Paper Corporation 
is likely to enter the Canada Power merger. 

The Canada Power Company has made application to list 1s 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Chicago Paper Market Exhibits Improvement 


Business Conditions in General Were Better in January and February Than in Correspond. 
ing Period Last Year—Present Outlook Indicates That March Will Continue the Record 
—Quotations on Practically All Grades of Paper Remain Firm 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., March 12, 1928.—Conditions in the Chicago paper 
‘market continue to improve as the middle of March comes on. 
With the New York meetings over all efforts are being turned 
toward sales production and this determined effort to improve ex- 
isting conditions is reported as fairly successful. A recent con- 
sensus of opinion formulated on the reports of sales managers 
of a number of leading Chicago houses reveals the fact that the 
paper business, in general, was better in January and February 
of this year than of last, and that March bids fair to continue the 
record. 

Demand Somewhat Better 

It is not that anything sensational is going on. Paper men are 
just finding demand a bit better and selling efforts are being 
stressed. News print continues to be satisfactory and the volume 
of newspaper advertising runs along well enough to provide a 
good market. Book paper is slightly improved with expectations 
of better times just ahead. Each line of fine paper has felt in- 
creased demand and is on an improved footing. In the board mar- 
ket, box board seems to be in the most excellent shape. Kraft 
paper is not in as good shape as was hoped for but the tone of 
the market is decidedly optimistic. In all grades of paper prices 
are firm and conditions sound in general. 

New Arkell Plant Under Construction 

The Arkell Safety Bag Corporation of New York has just closed 
with the Clearing Industrial District for the purchase of 37,500 
square feet of space to be improved with a one-story manufactur- 
ing plant of 33,000 square feet. The first unit of the company’s 
plant at Narragansett Avenue and West 65th street is now under 
construction and will cost approximately $100,000, 150 feet by 230 
feet in size. The Arkell Safety Bag Company are pioneers in the 
field of producing bag linings and the increasing demand for their 
product throughout the middle west was the primary cause lead- 
ing to a location in Chicago. 

Pilcher Hamilton Expansion 

The Pilcher-Hamilton Company has leased from the Tower 
Products Company the one-story building at 1613 Carroll Avenue. 
This is a part of the expansion plan of that organization made 
necessary by increased business. The Pilcher-Hamilton Company 
recently moved from their old location at 340 North Dearborn 
street to a new warehouse at 349 West Ontario street. 

News of the Trade 

A new line of Saracen Leatherette is being introduced to the 
trade by the Beveridge Paper Company, Indianapolis. The product 
is exceptionally well fitted for calendar work and may also be 
used as an inexpensive cover stock. It comes in seven colors, 
black, maroon, buff, brown, green, blue and grey. All colors are 
embossed with metallic gold, silver or copper. 

It is reported that the Great Western Paper Company of Lady- 
smith, Wisconsin, is to establish a Chicago sub-office at Room 1920 
of the Conway Building, 111 West Washington street, the office 
to be under the supervision of J. B. Jones, vice president of the 
company. 

The General Paper Box Company, manufacturers of paper boxes, 
has leased from E. T. Harris the second floor, 90 x 125 feet, of a 
building at 1500.West 15th street for a term of five and one-half 
years, at a total rental of $15,950. 

The Byrne Bag and Burlap Company, Inc., is erecting a new 
plant at 6601 North Laramie avenue. 

Tallman-Robbins & Co., manufacturers of stationers’ supplies, has 
leased additional space in the building at 314 West Superior street, 


where the present headquarters are maintained. Increased spac. 
was made necessary by the increasing demand for the line of mer. 
chandise manufactured and distributed by Tallman-Robbins & (Cp, 


PAPER PLANT FOR NOVA SCOTIA 
(Continued from page 26) 
5% per cent. debentures on the Montreal Stock Exchange. The 
debentures, which were issued to the extent of $28,800,000 to the 
Laurentide shareholders will be formally listed shortly. To date 
the debentures have been traded in on an 1s, if and when basis 
The price is about 96. 

Soon the shares of St. Maurice Valley Corporation and Lauren- 
tide, the two component companies of the Canada Power and 
Paper, will be withdrawn from the stock markets as the new 
company has obtained virtually all the common stock of its two 
subsidiaries. 


Big Success for Celanese 
Within a month it is expected that the big artificial silk plant 
of Canadian Celanese at Drummourville, Que., will be in full 
operation using entirely Canadian celanese yarns. The company 
is now one month behind on orders. At present some eighty 
looms are in operation, all using the new Canadian celenese yarn 
Dryden Paper Company 
The opinion prevails here that the receivership will shortly be 
lifted from the Dryden Paper Company, owing to the fact that 
earnings are steadily improving and satisfactory new contracts 
have been arranged. One of these contracts is with the Bates 
Valve Bag Company, of Three Rivers and covers the use of Dryden 
Kraft paper for the manufacture of cement bags for a period 
of five years. The bag company has agreed to establish a plant 
near the Dryden mill. The contract will provide an outlet for 
Dryden of 2,000-tons of kraft paper during the first year, the 
amount increasing as business in the West expands, and the uses 
of the paper for cement containers and other purposes increase. 


Want Lower Freight Rates on Coal 

Avsany, N. Y., February 27, 1928.—Before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, Division 2, in Washington last Wednesday, 
arguments were heard in several combined cases having to do with 
freight rates on bituminous coal shipped into Northern New York 
from Western Pennsylvania and West Virginia mines. Among 
the cases argued were included International Paper Company, ¢t 
al., against the New York Central, et al.; St. Regis Paper Com- 
pany, and affiliated concerns, against the Baltimore & Ohio, et al. 

Examiner J. J. Williams, of the commission, who heard the cases 
previously has recommended a reduction to Watertow:: and other 
Northern New York places from $3.34 a ton to $3.04. This recom- 
mendation is satisfactory to the St. Regis Paper Company, the 
Internatiortal Paper Company, and other concerns interested with 
them in the case. The arguments on Wednesday were oral and 
after hearing these the cases were sent to the commission to decide. 

In recommending the reduction Examiner Williams stated that 
paper originating in Canada goes to Watertown for assembling and 
moves in trainload lots to New York and other points. He called 
attention to the fact that the St. Lawrence division, north of Syra- 
cuse, is practically a water-level line with maximum grade 1.27 per 
cent. He then outlined a scale of rates which he recommended 
for adoption by the commission and covering shipments to Oswego, 
Watertown, Brownville, and other papermaking towns of Northern 
New York, the reductions amounting to about thirty cents a ton. 
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“ Precision Adjustment 
While Running 


The Keystone Shake Mechanism for high speed removable 
fourdriniers is adjustable, both as to speed and throw, while the 
machine is running. It is of simple, durable construction assur- 
ing long, trouble-free performance. Hand Wheels permit 
“micrometer adjustment” of shake to the exact requirements of 
the machine and paper. Furthermore, the shake is easily and 
quickly detached for removal of wire part. 


This is only one of the many new features in the Keystone 
Removable, Quick Change Fourdrinier. Let us tell you about 


& KEYSTONE 
“Fourdrinier 


Downinetown Mf¢ Co. Downingtown Pa. 
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F. S. Sensenbrenner on Business Conditions 


Says 1928 Will Be As Good at Least as Last Year and With Vast Expansion of Production Fs. 
cilities It Will Be Necessary Constantly to Augment Foreign Markets to Absorb the Sur. 
plus Output—Sixty-five Wisconsin Mills Back The Browne Bill 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., March 12, 1928—In an address made this week 
before the Rotary club of Neenah, Wis., F. S. Sensenbrenner, presi- 
dent of the Kimberly-Clark Company, voiced his belief that busi- 
ness conditions in 1928 would be at least equal to those of 1927. 
This is especially true, he said, if business men do not become 
frightened by occasional dark clouds on the business horizon. 

Hope of keeping plants operating continuously lies largely in the 
ability to develop foreign markets, Mr. Sensenbrenner believes. 
With the vast expansion of production facilities, it is necessary 
constantly to augment foreign markets in order to absorb the sur- 
plus output. 

Low inventories of stocks on hand are assurance of a constant 
flow of orders, and low money rates also will contribute to a favor- 
able condition. The slump of 1921, said the manufacturer, has 
taught business men to buy from hand to mouth. There is prac- 
tically no speculative buying and purchases usually are being made 
for actual requirements. 

In the eight years between 1919 and 1927 the output per person 
has been increased forty per cent through tremendous economies, 
great increases in producing capacity and efficiency in industry. 
Introduction of labor saving devices is one of the most important 
factors in the increase. To sell this vastly increased manufactured 
product, the United States must increase the development of its 
foreign trade. Greater efficiency in American mills will overcome 
the handicap of lower individual wage rates in Europe, Mr. Sen- 
senbrenner believes. 

Wisconsin Mills Back Browne Bill 

Sixty-five Wisconsin paper mills are backing the bill in Con- 
gress introduced by Representative Browne, of this state, appropri- 
ating $75,000 for an investigation that will lead to the elimination 
of sulphite liquid from streams. The bill has been urged for 
passage by the agricultural committee. 

Mr. Browne’s bill provides that the study of pollution be con- 
ducted at the United States Forest Products Laboratory at Mad- 
ison, Wis., and that the $75,000 appropriation be extended over a 
period of years. One important phase of the research is a pos- 
sible system by which the sulphite liquid may be evaporated. 

Wisconsin mills have spent large sums of money of their own 
accord to try to solve the purification problem, and have co-oper- 
ated with the state health department to arrive at a remedy. 
Reclamation machinery is now in use by practically every mill to 
salvage the pulp which otherwise might pass into the rivers with 
sewage. 

Fox River Paper Co. Extends Safety Work 

Safety promotion of an extensive nature has been u>de-t-'- 
by the Fox River Paper Company in its four mills at Appleton, 
Wis. 
result that only four lost time cases have developed within the 
last two months among five hundred: men. 

This work is in charge of J. C. Borland. Each new employee 
is given instructions in the safe and correct manner of doing his 
work, and efforts also are being made to remove hazards which 
might invite injuries. 

A safety committee, of which George B. Estey is chairman, 
makes a monthly inspection tour of the mills and reports any un- 
safe conditions. 

To Prevent Accidents by Scientific Methods 

Scientific methods in the prevention of accidents were discussed 
by Prof. Clark Hull, of the University of Wisconsin, at this 
week’s session of the foremen’s safety school at Appleton, Wis. 


The number of accidents has been reduced greatly, with the - 


The speaker showed the importance of psychological tests in de. 
termining the ability of a man. 

Demonstrations were conducted to show that a man’s senses 
will trick him into believing things that are not so. This causes 
accidents to happen at times from trivial causes. Because of sych 
conditions, men often are given psychological tests before permit. 
ting them to work where there are hazards. 

Within the next few years, industry. will have reached a point 
where two day tests will be made to determine just what a man 
can do. This will help to arrive at safe conditions, Prof. Hull 
believes. 

Three hundred foremen were present at the session, which was 
presided over by A. S. MacArthur, in charge of the educational 
department of the Kimberly-Clark Company. The final meeting 
will be held next week at which certificates will be awarded all 
who have completed the safety course. 

To Spread Delivery of Pulpwood 

Congestion of pulpwood shipments in the Fox River Valley will 
be prevented this year by spreading delivery over the summer 
nonths, according to arrangements which have been made between 
the railroads and the mills. Wood has been arriving by train- 
loads and in such volume that quick distribution has been impos- 
sible. The delivery previously has been accomplished in about 
eight weeks’ time but will be slowed up so the ordinary yard crew 
can handle the work. 


Fire in Sulphur Bin at Interlake Mill 
About an hour’s efforts were required to extinguish a fire 
Wednesday in a sulphur bin at the Interlake Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Appleton. Fumes and smoke put firemen at a disadvantage, 
but the flames were checked by men equipped with gas masks. 


Workman Losses Three Fingers 
An accident at the plant of the Paper Roll Plug Company, 
Menasha, Wis., early this week cost a workman, Elias Bayer, 
three fingers. His hand became caught in a slitter, causing pain- 
ful injuries. 


A New Handbook on Morse Silent Chain Drives 

The Morse Chain Company has recently issued a handbook on 
silent chain drives that treats very thoroughly the subject of silent 
chain power transmission and greatly facilitates the selection and 
design of the proper drive for any given requirements. 

Complete instructions on how to design silent chain drives are 
given together with a discussion of the various factors that must 
be considered. This is followed by an example of an actual design. 

A comprehensive list of typical drives is given to assist engineers 
in estimating cost of drives similar to these shown. It is also 
helpful in that it gives pitch, width and number of teeth which may 
well be used on similar drives. 

Also, there are tables giving sprocket diameters, sprocket list 
prices, chain list prices, standard hub lengths, bores and other 
data that is useful in the successful design of chain drives. Com- 
plete instructions are given as to the installation, care and oper 
ation of Morse Drives. 2 

Another section of the book is devoted entirely to the illustration 
and description of Morse Drives on various types of machinery 
and in almost every industry. 

The new Morse Speed Reducer with Morse Flexible C oupling, 
enclosed in cast iron housing, is also completely illustrated and 
described. In fact, this book is a complete and ready reference 
for solving most any power transmission problem. 
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TOR-HIDE 
KRAFT 


WEARS BEST 


When you order Kraft, be 
sure you specify Gator-Hide. 
Hereis the most durable wrap- 
ping paper produced in South- 
ern mills. Made from selected 
pine. Its remarkable wearing 
quality makes it ideal for all 
wrapping paper uses. 


Write us for samples and 
complete information. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Parper GOMPANY 


Main Sales Office 
100 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Branch Sales Offices in 


Chicago Pittsburgh 
Atlanta Philadelphia 
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Boston Paper Market Somewhat More Active 


Orders, However, Are Said To Be Principally for Immediate Requirements—Trade is Hopeful 
For a Continuation of Firmness and an Increase in the Volume of Business—Bi-Month- 
ly Meeting of New England Paper Merchants Association is Held at Harvard Club 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., March 12, 1928.—The paper market is somewhat 
more active in certain quarters and at least holding its own gen- 
erally. Orders, however, are chiefly for immediate requirements. 
The trade is apparently hopeful for a continuation of firmness 
and even an increase in the volume of business. Prices are strong- 
ly maintained at the same levels. 

Box board handlers look for considerable activity in their lines 
for a number of months to come. With the shoe business in bet- 
ter shape there is a more lively demand for box boards. It is re- 
ported, however, that the corrugated box industry is quiet. Prices 
are steady, with filled news board at $47.50, f. o. b. mill, and chip 
board at $45.00, f. o. b., mill. 

A slight improvement has developed in the paper stock market 
and more is expected. There is some inquiry although the demand 
is not nearly so much as might be desired. No further declines 
are noted. 

While the cotton market and the hard fiber cordage in New 
England are steady, there is an overproduction of jute goods, so 
that prices of jute twine are weak. It is stated that in the Mid- 
dle West “there are no prices at all” and that the market there 
is disturbed by the prison labor situation. Although in some cases 
manufacturers have advanced prices on polished twines, most of 
them are said to be selling their product at a lower figure than it 
costs to make it. 


New England Paper Merchants Meet 

The bi-monthly meeting of the New England Paper Merchants 
Association was held at the Harvard Club of Boston Thursday 
evening, March 8, with 41 members present. President M. O. 
Byrne presided. The living past presidents of the association, 
Arthur M. Burr, Charles S. Proctor, Frank W. Power, Frank B. 
Cummings, F. Bendel Tracy, Joseph D. Snell, Arthur W. Black- 
man, Hubert L. Carter, and Charles A. Esty presented the asso- 
ciation with a gavel, to be used by the presiding officer. W. B. 
Stevenson, A. W. Blackman, C. A. Shaw, and H. L. Carter made 
reports on the convention at New York. It was announced that 
the plans for the new method of assessing dues were nearly com- 
pleted and that the bills on the new basis would go out within a 
week or ten days. 

The May meeting of the Association, as previously announced, 
will be held in Providence, R. I. The banquet and business meet- 
ing will take place at the Hotel Biltmore on the evening of May 8. 
A program of tournaments and games will be in order the next 
morning at a country club in the suburbs of Providence. 


Fine Paper Men Have Luncheon 
A luncheon meeting of the Fine Paper Division of the New 
England Paper Merchants Association was held at the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce Tuesday, March 6. Vice-president Arthur 
E. Ham, of the Association, presided. President M. O. Byrne out- 
lined the general policies for the coming year. 
Boston Paper Merchants To Meet 
Notices of the 42nd annual meeting (16lst regular meeting) for 
the election of officers of the Boston Paper Trade Association for 
the ensuing year at the Algonquin Club Wednesday, March 21, 
have been sent put by Secretary F. Bendel Tracy. Governor Alvan 
T. Fuller, of Massachusetts, has promised to be present unless 
official business prevents. Edward R. Armstrong, member A. S. 
C. E, A. S. M. E, A. I. E.’E, will give an illustrated address. 
on “The Seadrome System of Ocean Transit by Airplane.” The 
banquet is at 6.30 p. m., preceded by a reception at 6 p. m. The 
following applications for membership have been received: Arthur 


YEAR 


M. Barlett, Alfred L. Gooch, and Willard H. Loud, of Stimson & 
Company, Inc., proposed by William W. Jenks and Edward B 
Dik, of North Leominster, Mass., proposed by Norman Harrower. 


General News of the Industry 

The George W. Wheelwright Paper Company has brought out 
a new line of colors in their B. P. F. For a generation the Wheel- 
wright papers have had a permanent place in the New England 
market, but until recently they have been made in white and India 
only. They are now produced in five colors, in two weights, 
25x38 and 26x40, which are handled by John Carter & Company, 
Inc. 

The Reading (Pa.) Paper Mills have put out a new line of 
kKinkora, a fancy, specialty paper, made for folder and announce. 
ment work in white and several brilliant colors. The Carter, Rice 
& Company Corporation is planning to put this line in stock and 
expect a good sale for it. 

Charles L. Baird, treasurer of Baird & Bartlett Company, who 
is at Winter Park, Fla., with Mrs. Baird, on account of ill health, 
is improving but will remain South for some time. 

Frank W. Power, a director of Carter, Rice & Company Cor- 
poration, is seriously ill at his residence. 

Kendall Wyman, sales manager for the Falulah Paper Com- 
pany, New York City, and R. F. Chapin, representing the Millers 
Falls Paper Company, called on the trade last week. 


Goes With Champion Coated Paper Co. 

Omana, Neb., February 25, 1928—George S. Johnston has re- 
signed as general sales manager of the Western Newspaper Union 
and leaves March 1 for New York, where he will be manager of 
the New York office of the Champion Coated Paper Company, one 
of the large paper mill organizations of the country, with mills at 
Hamilton, Ohio, and Canton, N. C. 

Announcement of this change in Mr. Johnston’s business connec- 
tions was made by H. H. Fish, president of the Western News- 
paper Union. Mr. Fish said: 

“It is with deep regret we announce the resignation effective 
March 1, 1928, of George S. Johnston, sales manager of our paper 
mill and jobbing department. 

“Leaving our company after an association of 20 years, Mr. 
Johnston is assuming a very important position as manager of 
the New York City office of Champion Coated Paper Company, 
one of the largest manufacturers of high grade book papers in the 
United States, and is taking with him the esteem and warm affec- 
tion of all his former associates.” 

Mr. Johnston has resided in Omaha since 1908, when he came 
from Lincoln as manager Western Paper Company. He occupied 
that position until 1920, when he was advanced to general sales 
manager of Western Newspaper Union, with supervision of sales 
of all jobbing branches of this company which are located in a 
number of the principal Middle Western cities. 

Mr. Johnston’s prominence in the paper trade was attested two 
years ago by his election to the presidency of the Western Paper 
Dealers’ Association, which membership comprises the executives 
of all principal western wholesale paper houses. 


Carthage Machine Co. To Make Pope Engine 
Cartuace, N. Y., March 12, 1928.—The Carthage Machine Com- 
pany announces that it is now manufacturing the Pope Brushing 
Engine and other Pope machines and appliances formerly manu- 
factured by the Norwood Engineering Company. 
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KENWOO]) 


PRODUCTS 


Satisfactory Felt Performance is 
ALWAYS the result of basically 
sound DESIGN-— 


For after all, a Felt must satisfactorily meet the constantly 
changing conditions in day -after-day running— 

It must be built to meet, not only ONE condition, but 
ALL conditions, and it must afford a margin of safety in 
STRENGTH, OPENNESS and FINISH. 


These qualities can be secured ONLY through funda- 
mentally sound principles of DESIGN. 


Such Felts have been developed through 
KENWOOD RESEARCH 


and afford, not only continued High Production as a result of design, 
but also the added advantages of the Kenwood Patented TANNING 


Processes. 


Reports received from all parts of the coun- 
try would indicate tremendous advantages 


in all classes of Mills from the use of 


KENWOOD TANNED FELTS 
F.C. HUYCK & SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS KENWOOD MILLS LTD. 
ALBANY, N.Y. ARNPRIOR, ONTARIO 
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NEWS 


Construction News 
Chicago, Ill—The Arkell Safety Bag Company, 120 Broad- 
way, New York, manutacturer of special paper bag products, bag 
linings, etc., has closed arrangements for the purchase of property 
at Narragansett Avenue and West Sixty-fifth Street, Chicago, 
totaling about 38,000 square feet of space and will proceed with 
immediate erection of new branch plant, to be one-story, 150 x 230 
ft., reported to cost close to $90,000, with equipment. It is pur- 
posed to have the unit ready for service at earliest possible date, 
operating as a branch of the main factory at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
which will be continued in service as heretofore. The company 
has taken an option to purchase additional property, adjoining plant 
site, aggregating 22,500 sq. ft., to be used for future expansion. 

Longview, Wash.—The Longview Fibre Company is reported 
planning an expansion and betterment program at its local mill, 
to include the construction of two additional units to present plant. 
It is also proposed to build an addition to power house. Esti- 
mated cost of project has not been announced. 

Detroit, Mich.—Beecher, Peck & Lewis, Inc., 125 West Jef- 
ferson avenue, paper stocks, has preliminary plans under way for 
the construction of a new building to be used for storage and dis- 
tributing service. It will be two-story, reported to cost in excess 
of $40,000, with equipment. Albert Kahn, Inc., Marquette Build- 
ing, is architect and engineer. Harold Helman is president and 
general manager. 

Chicago, Ill—The Gencral Paper Box Company, manufac- 
turer of paper boxes and containers, has arranged for a lease of 
a oor in the building at 1500 West Fifteenth Sreet, 90x 125 feet 
and will occupy for a new plant. Equipment will be provided and 
operations placed under way at an early date. 

Pittsburgh, Pa—The Guardian Milk Protector Company, re- 
cently organized by C. L. Kronfeld, 518 Seventh Street, New 
Kensington, Pa., with capital of $10,000, plans operation of a local 
plant for the production of cartons, paper boxes, milk bottle caps, 
etc.; Mr. Kronfeld will be treasurer of the new organization. 
Others interested include John F. Laux, and F. J. Noullet. 

Tacoma, Wash.—-The Union Bag and Paper Company,-Weol- 
worth Building, New York, is awarding various contracts for the 
construction of its proposed local pulp mill on waterfront site, 
secured a number of months ago. Award for piling has been let 
to the Hart Construction Company, Tacoma; for structural iron 
and steel, to the Star Iron and Steel Company, 435 East Eleventh 
street; and general contract to Albertson, Cornell Brothers & 
Walsh, 1113 A street. Entire project will cost about $800,000, and 
work will proceed on superstructure immediately. The mill will be 
equipped for a capacity of about 120 tons per day. The company 
will operate a lumber mill for raw material supply in conjunction 
with the new pulp unit, to have an output of 150,000 b.m. ft. per 
day. W. W. Griffith is resident engineer. 

Stevens Point, Wis.—The Stevens Point Pulp and Paper 
Company, McDill, near Stevens Point, is said to have plans under 
way for a proposed new plant addition and will complete prelimi- 
nary details so as to allow a call for bids around June. The struc- 
ture will be two-story, reported to cost in excess of $125,000. 


Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


New York, N. Y.—The National Container Corporation, re. 
cently formed under state laws with capital of $750,000, and 
22,000 shares of stock, no par value, is reported planning the early 
operation of a plant in this vicinity for the manufacture of card- 
board and other containers, including fibre products. The com. 
pany is represented by Saul & Marshall M. Bernstein, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, attorneys. 

Philadelphia, Pa—The Orr Paper Stock Company, Inc., has 
leased the entire bujlding at 21 Ritner street, aggregating about 
16,000 square feet of floor space and will occupy for a local plant, 

Miami, Fla.—Herman Loeb & Co., 410 North Third street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., paper boxes, cardboard containers, etc., are re- 
ported considerittg the construction of a new mill in this vicinity 
for the production of pulp and paper, using scrub palmetto as 
source of raw material. Details and estimates of cost are tem- 
porarily withheld. Herman Loeb is president. 

Newark, N. J.—The Newark Paraffin and Perchment Paper 
Company, Waverly and Jelliff avenues, has awarded a general 
contract to Robert Allen, Inc., 319 Mount Pleasant avenue, for 
extensions and improvements in its plant, to cost about $21,000 
George E. Jones, 24 Commerce street, Newark, is architect. 

New York, N. Y.—The Atlantic Folding Specialties Corpor- 
ation has been organized with capital of $25,000, by Anthony W. 
Krieg and Irving L. Bekoff, 839 Green avenue, to operate a local 
plant for the manufacture of paper boxes, cartons, etc. It is 
understood that officials of the Cypress Novelty Company, 2912 
Atlantic avenue, Brooklyn, are interested in the new organization 

Attleboro, Mass.—The Rhode Island Cardboard Company, 
Pawtucket, R. I., is arranging for early operations at the former 
local plant of the Home Bleach & Dye Works, recently acquired, 
and is understood to have plans for alterations and improvements 
with equipment installation to approximate about $100,000. The 
factory will be ready for service at an early date. 


New Companies, Etc. 


Gary, Ind—The Marsene Transparent Paper Corporation 
has been incorporated with capital of $100,000, to manufacture spe- 
cial paper products, including processed stock. The incorporators 
are Floyd E. Williams, Edouard M. Kratz and Charles W. Yar- 
rington, all of Gary. 

Wilmington, Del—-The Werthen-Morgan-Hamilton Bag 
Company, care of the Corporation Trust Company of America, 
duPont Building, Wilmington, has been incorporated under Dela- 
ware laws, with capital of 32,000 shares of stock, no par value, to 
manufacture paper bags and containers, etc. 

New York, N. Y.—The Gotham Tissue Corporation, 312 
Locust avenue, has filed notice of increase in capital from $30,000 
to $81,000, for proposed expansion. 

Chicago, Ill—The Consumers Paper and Supply Company, 
117 West Harrison street, has arranged for an increase in capital 
from $60,000 to $100,000, for general expansion. 

Jackson, Miss.—The Mississippi Stationery Company has 
been incorporated with capital of $10,000, to manufacture and deal 
in writing papers and other paper stock. W. I. Dement, W. 0. W. 
Building, Jackson, is head. 
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First of all it means service such as only a high grade pure wool can give. And, second, 
it means that 37 years’ experience in making felts and solving felt problems is back 
of this trademark on Felts. In addition, it means Appleton Felts and Jackets have dur- 
ability, adaptability, accuracy, design, finish—and all outstanding reasons for the wide 
acceptance of Appleton Felts by paper mills throughout the country. 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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Felts and Jackets 


Three Steps To Profitable Prosperity’ 


By Arthur W. Blackman, President of the D. F. Munroe Co., Boston, Mass. 


An acquaintance, in another line of business, said to me the 
other day, “I hear a great deal about the educational work a group 
of men in your trade are promoting, and it all seems to me very 
short-sighted and foolish. If you have discovered any secrets, or 
developed any systems, that are really worth while, why not keep 
quiet and benefit by them yourselves, rather than help your com- 
petitors to make money?” 

I replied, “Because it is pure association work, open to all, and 
is the outcome of the patient labor and practical experience of a 
group of men, selected not only for their fitness but for their will- 
ingness to give and serve.” 

“It has seemed strange to me,” I added, “that most of those 
who have benefited by this educational work are those who have 
least needed it, while those who most need this assistance hold 
back, apparently suspicious of some ulterior motive on the part of 
the promotors.” The joy of giving, however, transforms each 
convert into a missionary, and the good work is now spreading in 
leaps and bounds. 

We read and hear, in these days, a great deal about profitless 
prosperity, and with your permission, I will talk to you about 
three steps to profitable prosperity. 

The principle of accounting, merchandising, and of compensat- 
ing salesmen, on the so-called “Net Profit Control” system, has 
been persistently brought to your attention by the Survey Com- 
mittee in its reports for the past three or four years. It has cer- 
tainly developed into a nation-wide topic of increasing interest. 

While, from the first presentation of the idea in 1916, down to 
the present moment, the principle has been universally accepted 
as correct, yet it has not been put into, what you might call 
“popular practice” until recently. 

I use the word “popular” advisedly, for can you imagine a 
system, or even a friend, as being popular, however well-mean- 
ing, that persisted, day in and day out, in telling one the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, in unsoftened, unvarnished 
and naked form? 

It has been so much easier for the self-satisfied merchant and 
his office staff to avoid the issue, and by closing ears to the meddle- 
some call of the outsider, postpone the evil day of investigation 
and disturbance. The rude call to adjustment has seemed, to 
many, about as welcome as a five a. m. call to a cold shower bath. 
The half-awake conscience has heard the duty call, but the half- 
weak will has said, “I’ll take another little nap. Why worry?” 

However, prompted either by adversity or perspicacity, a goodly 
number of paper merchants, both within and without the asso- 
ciation, have taken the definite step that separates darkness, or at 
least twilight, from broad daylight, and have derived great bene- 
fit thereby. 

Accounting Department Reorganization 

The first step, of course, should be, and has been, taken through 
reorganization of the accounting department. Accounting is, in 
effect, “a form of recording business transactions that have already 
taken place.” If the form you employ distorts or conceals the 
truth, it is working against, and not for you. If you discovered 
that you were employing an unreliable and untruthful bookkeeper, 
you would proceed either to fire or reform that bookkeeper; 
otherwise you would not be able to sleep nights. 

Unreliable and untruthful accounting caused either by unsound 
men or unsound methods is bound in the long run to bring disas- 
trous results. 

“Ignorance of the law” is not recognized as an excuse before 
the bar of justice. Ignorance of the law of common sense can 
be your only excuse for not knowing your real class and quantity 


* Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the National Paper Trade Association, 
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overheads, and not applying them intelligently, and when | sy 
applying, I have in mind all three of the vital points of contact 
that must function together in order to get the best results, Theg 
are accounting, merchandising, and the compensation of salesmen, 

As a first step, it may afford you some satisfaction to ascertaip 
exactly what it costs you to handle each sale, large or smal, 
shipped from warehouse, railroad or mill, but it will be mere 
wasted effort, if you do not follow through, by using this inform. 
tion, to install the system of sound merchandising that this clk 
for and leads to. Then again, if a false standard is used, for the 
compensation of salesmen, based on a recognition of any meri 
or value not expressed in the real net profit of each transaction, 
of what avail is either the accounting knowledge or the accom. 
panying mark-up? The good results of the first two points of 
contact may be entirely dissipated through the neglect of- the thir 
very vital factor, 


Compensation of Salesmen 

Universal and notable success has been attained by both houg 
and salesmen where the compensation of salesmen automatically 
adjusted to their net earnings has been in operation, using either 
monthly or yearly adjustments. And, let us add that as psycho: 
ogy is here a most important factor, it has been found of grea 
benefit to render salesmen monthly statements, in case they ar 
operating under the yearly adjustment plan. 

No salesman has a right to expect, nor does any self-respecting 
salesman desire, compensation in excess of his worth. Mos 
salesmen, however, innocently base their expectations on som 
false standard of worth, generally that of total sales or else gros 
mark-up. 

The salesman’s compensation proposition of the past has been 
a patchwork of hokus-pokus, mystery and horse-trading. The 
blustering, the bluffing, and the insistent salesmen have generally 
profited at the expense of the peace-loving, the meek, and th 
trusting salesmen, in the old expediency system of salary distr- 
bution. The “annual Bonus,” as such, fails in its intended purpose, 
in that it is too long delayed to be of much psychological value. It 
is too distant and vague a reward to be of much benefit either a 
a pusher or a coaxer, and most salesmen need the stimulus of one 
form or the other. 

The custom of payment by a division of the gross mark-up is 
today the commonest and the poorest system of compensation of 
all, in spite of whatever virtue it once may have _ possessed. 
With the increased overheads and diminished margins now pre- 
vailing, this system too often means paying the salesmen for the 
privilege of booking an order at a real loss to the house. It would 
be a dull schoolboy indeed who could not prove this to you, given 
your real overhead, and any Irishman will tell you that, “it takes 
a whale of a lot of unprofitable business to make a profit.” 

If you will adopt the common sense system of adding the real 
overhead to the initial cost (invoice cost plus incoming freight) 
to establish your real cost before selling expense, and then 
credit each salesman with a predetermined share of the red 
profit, or sum obtained above the real cost, you will never “so 
broke” and may confidently throw away your red ink, bottle and all. 

If you will strictly adhere to this rule, you will automatically 
get rid of most of your known troubles and’ also some which you 
do not now know you have. 

Time is the great leveller. In the long run, Truth will prevail. 
Much water has run under the bridge and over the dam in the 
last eleven years. Adversity and Perspicacity, generally strangets 
to each other in business practice, have worked to a common pur 
pose in the education of our industry in that period. 

As a further argument, if one is needed, that the foundation 
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The Plastometer—an exclusive Puseyjones product—the accepted standard for measuring 
the density or hardness of mechanical rubber, such as those for covering press rolls. 
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compensation, I will read you an extract from a paper read to you 
h re in this room exactly eleven years ago today. Here it is: 

“In consulting with the heads of many in our line of trade on 
the subject of salesmen’s compensation, I find that while a few 
still adhere to the custom of 50 years ago, of getting as much as 
possible for as small a salary. as the salesman can be stalled off 
for, that the great majority of employers sincerely desire to give 
their men a fair deal and lean toward some form of profit shar- 
ing, but have not taken the time or trouble to figure out any sound 
system with which they are thoroughly ‘satisfied. . 

“We will assume that both parties concerned are somewhat 
suspicious, but open to conviction and desirous of finding a sys- 
tem fair to both, fixed in principle, but elastic enough to fit the 
varying times. A system is required that will appeal to the sales- 
men for its unquestioned fairness, its opportunity for advance- 
ment, and its stability. 

“Tt must appeal to the employer, as well, not only for the above 
reasons, but as an automatic check on actual incompetence, a 
regulator of salaries to fit booms and panics alike, and a reward 
of merit to deserving ones. 

“Ts there such a system and if so why is it not universally used? 

“In answer, I can safely Say there 1s and that we adopted it 
(six years ago) in 1910 and our salesman problem was solved on 
that day and for all time, I trust, and firmly believe. 

“IT cheerfully pass it along to you in the sincere hope that it 
may down that nightmare of the yearly procession of January- 
profit-sharing, based on individual net earnings, and I put special 
sweat scene of the salesman on the carpet, fighting a reduction. 

“To sum it up, the system is simply the cooperative principle of 
profit-sharing, based on individual met earnings, and I put special 
emphasis on the word net. 

“T can hear some of you say, ‘That's not new.’ I don’t claim 
that it is new in principle but only in its form of application. 

Gross Profit Division 

“The gross profit division on any percentage basis is a fraud on 
the house and a delusion to the salesmen in these times of close 
margins. Where the overhead all comes out of the house por- 
tion, it leaves less than nothing, a surprising number of times. As 
a concrete example: 

“Suppose a salesman operating on the basis of receiving 40 per 
cent. of the gross profits of his sales puts through a transaction 
involving the sale from stock of a bill of twine weighing 150 Ibs. 
and costing 20 cents a pound and selling at 21 cents a pound. 
This would show a gross profit of $1.50, salesman’s share 60 cents, 
house 90 cents. The average salesman would probably claim it 
was a cinch for the house. 

“Let us see if it is. 

“It would involve an initial investment of $30.00. Whether you 


figure your overhead expenses on your cost price or your sales, I 


think you will admit that they are more than 3 per cent., and 
even that would absorb your 90 cents. If you can handle your 
store shipments for three times that, you are in a position to teach 
the rest of us a lot. 

“If we call it 6 per cent. overhead, you must charge off at least 
$1.80 for handling that transaction against your share of 90 cents. 
Result, salesman receives 60 cents begrudgingly, thinking you have 
crowded him. House loses 90 cents and doesn’t know it. : 

“As a matter of fact, several of my successful and long-estab- 
lished Boston competitors accept sales like the above on as close 
a margin as one-half cent per pound. 

“You ask why they do this? 

“Because, either the head of the house never figured it out, or 
lacks the courage to pass up the supposed share of that mythical 
profit of $1.50 or 75 cents as the case may be. It does not show up 
at the end of the year, because some nice, juicy profit earned on 
something else more than offsets it. 

“See how simple, sensible, and sound, in comparison, is the 
practice of examining each sales slip, before accepting it, to see 


and operation of Net Profit Control is- based on salesmen’s” 
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that it carries more than the percentage of overhead required to 
handle it in its proper class, known as Direct, Railroad, or Store 
Shipment. See that it is stamped with its classification, then and 
there, so that the final entry of sale and gross profit will add up 
with others of its class in the columns of the particular page, rep- 
resenting that salesman, in the loose-leaf salesbook. 

“Monthly, or at other adjustment periods, add up each class of 
sales and profits and deduct, from each gross profit total, the sum 
of the class overhead, figured on the cost, and you have the actual 
netprofit earned by that salesman for that particular time. Then 
credit him with his share of that real profit. 


Overhead Percentage 


“Some practical person may ask, ‘Why would it not be better 
to add the overhead percentage directly to the invoice cost price 
and start fairly from there?’ 

“Theoretically and as favorably affecting selling prices, I think 
it would be better to do this, but it would have its objections: 

“Ist:—It would require carrying three costs to each item to fit 
the three classes of Direct, Railroad, and Store. 

“2nd:—It would mean weird fractions for salesmen and profit 
clerks to handle. 

“3rd :—It would mean the making of many more changes to 
harmonize with constant market fluctuations, with more chances 
for mistakes. 

“Still this 1s a matter of detail for each one to decide upon, as 
the principle is the same. 

“Use this net profit information in your own way, either divid- 
ing that net in some pre-arranged manner with the salesman, or 
use it as a basis for regulating future salary, but have this 
valuable inside information before you each month, and do not be 
fooled into deciding who is your most valuable salesman until you 
have studied these totals all stripped of sham and bluff and pre- 
conceived notions of worth. 

“T can assure you that the system will bring to the surface many 
other things at the same time that it is profitable for you to know. 
I should be much surprised if you would ever desire to return to 
the old blind, deceptive method of adjusting the compensation of 
your salesmen. 

“T hear someone say, ‘It’s too complicated, It’s one of those fool 
bookkeeping stunts again.’ 

“I was an ostrich too for ten years, and a rabbit five more, 
before I woke up to the fact that peace of mind and results lay 
this way. 

“It actually makes me laugh, sometimes, to see some of the 
idiotic deals the salesmen of some of my nearest competitors put 
across. their houses, that my system absolutely and automatically 
prevents. It is costing them hundreds of dollars a year and they 
apparently don’t know it. It is even worse if they do. 

“I hear an objection, ‘I wouldn’t dare to put that up to my 
salesmen. They wouldn’t stay.’ Sir, you are a scared cat. Who 
is running your business? You or they? 

“True, our salesmen thought they were about to be slaughtered 
and nearly had a fit at the bare suggestion of such a strange and 
apparently impracticable plan. They were sure it meant another 
definite cut in income and were the more hard to reconcile, from 
having no precedent by which to go. 

“T had enough faith to guarantee each objector he would do 
better under the new system and backed it up by an offer of a bet 
of $100.00 that it would prove so. 

“Every man stayed, and every man but one got more out of it 
than in the previous year, and it is a rare thing for a man not 
to make a decided gain each year. One man who had been with 
us for six years, and earning a good sum, made an increase year 
before last of over 60 per cent. and last year of 40 per cent. 


Attitude of Salesmen 

“The interesting part of the scheme is that the whole attitude 
of the salesman gradually but surely changes. After the first few 
weeks of adjustment, he realizes that he profits personally only 
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AYLOR SPIRALWELD Toncan Iron 

Pipe for paper mills is now made 

of Toncan Iron, the most durable 

material of commercial price that can be 

used for the purpose, being far more re- 

sistant to rust and corrosion, and enabling 

us to offer the greatest pipe values obtain- 

able at prices paralleling those of ordinary 
pipe. 


Naylor SPIRALWELD Toncan Iron Pipe, 
made of Toncan Iron, provides light 
weight to assure low first, shipping, han- 
dling and installing costs. The scientific 
combination of pure iron, copper and 
mo-lyb-den-um resists rust and corrosion, 
which so quickly destroy pipe of other 
materials. 
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Naylor SPIRALWELD Toncan Iron Pipe is 
made on a lathe turned arbor to assure 
absolutely smooth inside and true 
diameter, which provide a lower fric- 
tional resistance than any other pipe, 
and reduce to a minimum capillary at- 
traction and clogging, due to slime. 
It is made to wrought pipe standards with 
threaded or flanged ends for standard 
pipe fittings—and grooved ends for 
Bolted and Victaulic Couplings. 
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For paper mill men who are interested 
in more permanent pipe lines, a study of 
Naylor SPIRALWELD Toncan Iron Pipe 
values will reveal many reasons for its 

superiority. To facilitate such a study 
Sate Oth eusmians by you, we are prepared to forward a 
sample section on request. 


SALES OFFICES 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
26 CORTLANDT STREET 1367 EAST 6TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
WEATHERSPOON BLDG. 500 CADILLAC SQ. BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
MILLS BLDG. REALTY BLDG. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. OMAHA, NEB. 
1005 DAVIDSON BLDG. INTERSTATE MACHINERY 
DENVER, COLO. WD SUPPLY CO. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH MONTREAL, CANADA 
- EL PASO, TEX. MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
MINE AND SMELTER COMPANY 
SUPPLY CO. NEW BIRKS BUILDING 


Naylor Spiral Pipe Company 
Main Office and Plant 
1224 East 92nd Street, Chicago 
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to the degree that the house does and he becomes a rooter instead 
of a kicker. 

“Spite sales, not carrying a percentage. of profit equal to over- 
head, cease to be interesting, when automatically a part of the net 
loss comes out of the salesman. Figures speak louder than 
words. 

“Bluff quotations reported, that show little or no profit over 
overhead, are more apt to be called, to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

“With these two classes of sales thankfully unloaded onto some- 
one else, it is then plain sailing with every interest bent toward 
maximum net profit which is the only kind of profit worth 
handling. Let your competitor gather up the rotten apples, if he 
wants them. 

“Confidence is restored and the old fear of asking a fair profit 
is forgotten, when it is found how easily a proper margin can be 
secured nine time out of ten by asking and insisting. 

“As an actual fact, from the time we adopted this plan, our 
percentage of gross profit has steadily climbed upward again, 
hand in hand with our sales. 

“Year before last, by extra effort to that end, we jumped the 
percentage of gross profit over 2 per cent. and advanced it a 
good healthy fraction over that on the year just ended. 

“Any fool system that will add 2 per cent. gross profit on your 
total sales is worth trying out, you must admit. 

“The spur to ever-increasing industry is the gamble of the 
monthly outcome, the quick reward for all extra exertion and 
the joy of winning out each monthly game against its predecessor. 
It is psychological in effect. 

“Most men finally prefer the monthly basis of adjustment and 
we want them to, for greater success lies that way for them and 
for us. 

“You may say, ‘What if the former supposedly good salesman 
can not make good under this arrangement ?” 

“The answer is, that if he can not pull his own weight in the 
boat, then he is’ a passenger, and racing boats don’t usually win 
carrying passengers. As a matter of fact, however, he will make 
more than good. 

“Well! What about new men with no established trade? 

“Presumably you will. take them on probation at a living wage 
and keep up their book records just the same, so as to know when 
to advance or drop them. 

“The problem of finding your actual percentage of overhead 
costs on the three or more classes of shipments is the story for 
another to tell you. : 

“Tt will be necessary in this system, of course, to take no account 
of salesmen’s salaries and traveling expenses and commissions in 
arriving at the overhead figures, as these will be taken care of on 
each salesman’s account afterwards. 

“If you do not know your percentage of overhead expense to 
each class of sales, you are groping along in the dark and 
deserve failure. If you know it and don’t apply it to each and 
every sale put through, you are asleep and someone is stinging 
you and it is time you swatted him for your own good. You 
should know for sure how much each salesman contributes to your 
Profit and Loss account and on which side.” 

“That, gentlemen, is the extract from the paper read in this 
very room eleven years ago today. It sounds as though it might 
have been written today. Can you take any exception to it? For 
my part, I can not see but that it states the case as plainly and 
meets the situation as fairly today, as then, and I firmly believe 
that it will do so, equally well, eleven years from today. 

I have perhaps laid undue stress upon the selfish angle of this 
whole proposition (for the system always wins out for you 
financially), but I do not want you to think that your gain will. be 
financial only, or that the house will be the only one to benefit. 


Factors Contributing to System 
As there are three factors contributing to the system, truthful 
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accounting, sound merchandising, and correct compens 
salesmen, so there are three groups who benefit by its 
namely, the house, the customer, and the salesman, 

Under the full plan of operation the house benefits }, 
ing a guaranteed profit equalling at least the sum of sv) 
determined minimum percentage on each sale. The customer, for 
the large or small service rendered him, pays only a properly pro. 
portioned mark-up based on his individual purchase, and is freed 
from the burden of helping to offset fool sales made elsewhere ay 
a loss. 
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The salesman, enthused by the benefit of an immediate and fair 
share in the results of intelligent industry becomes a missionary 
of the house good-will to new fields of effort, and enters into an 
atmosphere of prosperity beyond his former conception. Yoy 
must agree with me, that these all tend toward a good bank 
account, good ethi¢és and general good feeling. 

I vision a time when in our trade there will be no more un- 
profitable orders taken; no more sore, overcharged customers to 
reconcile; no more disgruntled, sulking salesmen to jack up; no 
more unsatisfactory year-end balance sheets to worry over. 


Complete System in Operation 

The complete system that will bring about the realization of 
this vision has been found, is workable, and is in operation in 
scores of establishments. It is yours for the asking, for it is the 
outcome of years of patient investigation and effort on the part of 
the officers and members of your association. It is one of the 
practical returns on the investment of your annual dues, to which 
you are entitled. 

Ex-president Taft once made this sage remark: 

“The man with the average mentality, but with control, with a 
definite goal, and a clear conception of how it can be gained, and 
above all, with the power of application and labor, wins in the 
end.” 

To get down to brass tacks, let us refer to an article that 
appeared in a recent number of the American Paper Merchant 
under the head of “What about 1928?” 

Would you like to ascertain by a very simple process, what it 
cost you to handle each and every order you put through your 
books in 1927 outside of salesmen’s compensation? 

Would you also like to X-ray each salesman’s record and learn 
his real worth to the house under the existing arrangement? 

It would seem that these are certainly most vital facts to be 
posted on, if you are to handle your business intelligently in 1928. 

While you can not figure exactly what your overhead will be 
for the year ahead; you may safely assume that it will not be less 
than that in the preceding year. You probably desire to com- 
pensate your salesmen in the year to come with full justice to 
them and to the house. How can you do so without knowing the 
truth as to their individual net earnings? 

Start with the sum total of your expenses of 1927, and from 
this deduct the amount paid out to all salesmen in the form of 
salaries, commissions, bonuses, and traveling expenses. The sum 
remaining will represent, of course, your actual overhead, less 
selling expense. 

The initial cost of the merchandise you sold is made up of the 
invoice cost plus the incoming freight. The difference between 
the initial cost and the selling price is gross margin and, con- 
versely, by subtracting gross margin (sometimes erroneously 
called “profit”) from the selling price you arrive at the initial cost. 

It is presumed, unless you are many years out of step, that you 
have figured your gross margins on all sales in the four classes 
of sales; namely, Warehouse, Indirect, Direct, and Carload 
Direct. If so, figure on the initial cost of these four classes of 
sales as above, 12%—6%—4%—2'2%, respectively, as an experi- 
mental fixed overhead. (You may prefer to use 10% on the 
Warehouse.) 

Subtract the sum of these four amounts from the sum of your 
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Briner and John E. Alexander). 


ae Others Can Effect Substantial 
meee Se Savings and Improve Production 
a Through Properly Designed Heating, 


Ventilating and Drying Equipment. 


Grewin High Pressure Vapor 
Removal 


Machine Room Ventilation 


Heating Systems for 
Finishing, 


Storage and Beater Rooms As other mills have insured profitable pro- 


Wagner Recovery Furnaces duction through elimination of waste and 
inefficiency, so can your mill. Discussing 
Drying and Conditioning your heating and ventilating requirements 
Systems of All Kinds with our engineers puts you under no obli- 
gation. Consider cutting your costs. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


208 W. Washington Street Main Office 1117 Tacoma Avenue 
CHICAGO 30 E. 42nd Street, NEW YORK TACOMA, WASH. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 
NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL 


Warehouse 


Number of orders . 12,500 
es $250,000.00 
Gross margin : ” 62,000.00 
Initial cost of goods" i 188,000.00 

Se OE... 05) suid > baka nee asks a ae 34 8 
Expense—Percentage 12-6-4- 2% % on ’ initial eee 22, 560.00 
Semene=-BE.O4 per Ordder oc cock asnnasdascesccbescabs 13,000.00 
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SALES REPORT OF JOHN DOE PAPER —* 
For the 6 Months Ending December 31, 1927 


Indirect Direct Direct C. L. 

240 705 5 13,450 
$35,000.00 $200,000.00 $15,000.00 $500,000.09 
7,000.00 40,000.00 1,000.00 110,000.09 
28,000.00 160,000.00 14,000.00 390,000.09 

20.0 17.3 6.6 22.0 
1,680.00 6,400.00 350.00 30,990.09 
249.60 733.20 5.20 13,988.09 
1,929.60 7,133.20 355.20 44,978.09 


Total gross margin 


$110,000.09 
Total overhead expense 44,978.09 
Net gross .. : ; ° $ 65,022,0 
Less salary and traveling 7? ‘ tie 44,925.00 
es 
Net profit to house $ 20,097.09 
o the house: 

Per cent on total sales . : 4% 

Per cent on actual net profit ; 30 9/10% 


actual overhead, less selling expense and divide the remaining sum 
by the total number of orders put through your books in 1927. 

The figure thus obtained, we will call your per order cost and 
this will vary slightly, from year to year, in sympathy with your 
executive ability to keep down general expenses. It need not 
surprise you if this per order cost hovers around $1.00. 

Therefore, an X-ray of the showing of one salesman, or the 
showing of the house for a month or a year, would read in form 
something like the above. 

This form is similar to that shown by Roger Wellington in his 
very valuable lantern slide talk at Chicago last October. It can- 
not be beaten for clearness and simplicity and it always brings out 
the truth. 

It can hardly be assumed that a far-sighted merchant would 
feel justified in allowing his salesmen, as compensation, whether 
paid in the form of straight salary, salary and bonus, or commis- 
sion, a sum in proportion greater than 60 per cent. of his indi- 
vidual real net profit earned, but that is a matter, of course, for 
individual determination. It should, however, be evident to any 
sane man that he should at least know what the percentage is 
that he is paying. 

If a merchant paying his salesmen 60 per cent. of the net profit 
should desire to ascertain what resale price to ask, in order to 
show the house a net profit equal to 5 per cent. on the gross sale, 
he could, with the above information at hand, do so in the follow- 
ing manner, provided he based his selling price on a sliding scale 
of quantity in reasonable variation. 


Nipigon Pulp Mill to Re-open 
According to word from Port Arthur, Ont., there is every indi- 
cation that the pulp mill at Nipigon, which closed down some time 


ee 


ago, will re-open shortly. The mill and the timber limits were 
recently acquired by the International Paper Company. 


Union Mills Resume Operations 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Mippierietp, Mass., March 6, 1928—The Union Mills, Inc, 
owned by Bulkley, Dunton & Co., of New York City, are now ona 
production basis after a three months shutdown. The machine 
rooms, engine and generator rooms were completely destroyed by 
the bursting of the Wheeler Reservoir in Becket, November 4, 
1927. 

The new buildings were erected by the J. P. Hampson Company, 
Pittsfield contractors, and are of modern fireproof construction 
throughout. The sprinkler and steam condensation systems were 
installed by the Robbins-Gamwell Company of Pittsfield and the 
electric installation and wiring by the Berkshire Electric Company, 
also of Pittsfield. The mills have for the past two years been 
manufacturing cellulose wadding and facial tissues such as are 
used by the surgical, hospital and dental professions, and sanitary 
napkins. A. J. Thompson, general manager of the Bulkley, Dunton 
interests, took over the management of the plant about two years 
ago, reorganizing and remodelling the plant so as to greatly in- 
crease the maximum production. He came to these mills from 
the Robertson Brothers Division of the Robertson Company of 
Hinsdale, N. H. A new paper machine built by the Clark-Aiken 
Company of Lee has been installed which will, it is expected, triple 
the production. 


New L. L. Brown Agent 
The Buyer’s Paper Company, of Dayton, Ohio, has been ap- 
pointed a distributor in Dayton and vicinity for Greylock Linen 
Ledger, one of the quality lines manufactured by the L. L. Brown 
Paper Company, of Adams, Mass. 
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Add warehouse overhead 12 per cent ..........ccceseccscccccsceces 
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REAL COST (total and per nl) «own ndnsscceeoctpevatees Sones se 
Add mark-up 15 per cent REAL PROSE vc csin dpi Vote te cdcetese 


Showing TOTAL SALE to be (total and per Ib.)...........eeceeeeees 


If salesman was paid 60 per cent of REAL PROFIT or.............. 
House would receive 40 per cent of REAL PROFIT or 
While exactly 5 per cent on total sale is 


other per cent on the TOTAL SALE, it would 


Orders of less than 50 pounds based on cost of a 
Orders of 50 to 100 pounds based on cost of a 50 pound sale 
Orders of 100 to 250 pounds based on cost of a 100 pound sale 
Orders of 250 to 500 pounds based on cost of a 250 pound sale 
Orders of 500 to 1,000 pounds based on cost of a 500 pound sale 
Orders of 1,000 to 2,000 pounds based on cost of a 1,000 pound sale 
of 2,000 to 4,000 pounds based on cost of a 2,000 pound sale 


What per cent net profit did you make 


on your tatal sales 1927? 
What per cent net profit will you make 


on your total sales 1928? 


SHOWING THREE EXAMPLES, ASSUMING INVOICE COST OF PAPER TO BE .05 PER POUND AND SOLD FROM WAREHOUSE 
pyese tes casnSenasvanibpboess duel el eanns 50 tbs. @ .05 $2.50 
5 25 


In establishing your individual house resale ‘eager: on the above principle, whether you elect to base them on a mark-up to net you 2 or 5 or 10 or any 
wise to recognize the decided increase in REAL COST as the sale diminishes in size. 


In order to treat both house and customer fairly, a practical division would seem ‘to be: 


25 pound sale.......... 


100 Ibs. @ .05 


$5.00 500 Ibs, @ .05 $25.00 
2.50 


2.75 5.50 27.50 
.33 .66 3.30 
1.04 1.04 1.04 
4.12(.08%) 7.20(.07%) 31.84 (.06%) 
62 1.08 4.77 
4.74(.09%) 8.28(.08%) 36.61(.07%) 
.37 65 2.86 
.25 43 1.91 
.24 41% 1.83 


To avoid absurd fractions in establishing per pound resale prices suggest do 
not split the last % cent. 
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Built Ine for the 
Operator 


Mechanism 


To stop the machine after each stroke, a FRICTION BRAKE is 
positively and silently applied when the clutch is automatically 
thrown out. Because of an automatic device, the brake and 
clutch are NEVER partly on or partly off. 


Repeating by the knife is prevented—the knife will not start s EYBO LD 
without a deliberate pull on the starting lever—a SAFETY 

BOLT is automatically inserted after each cut. 

To protect the mechanism, a SAFETY WASHER is interposed 

between the drive shaft and the operating parts of the machine. 

If from maladjustment the friction brake should fail to stop the 

knife bar and the Safety Bolt be brought into play, the safety 


washer will part and separate the knife from the driving power. ; 
Or, when overloaded from other causes, the safety washer parts Harris-Seybold-Potter Company 


and protects the mechanism. The washer can be replaced with lhe SEYBOLD 


little expense in a moment. 


For further details and illustrative matter, write for Circular MACHINE CO. DIV. 
Av. 97, Av. 66, or 2040-79. For prompt attention, address DAY TON, OHIO 


‘Seybold Automatic 
Cutters. Sizes 32,34, 
38, 40, 44, 50, 56, 
64, 74, 84, and 94 
inch. Illustration 
shows 44 inch size. 


HARRIS’SEYBOLD:POTTER 


New York Trade Jottings 


There was a satisfactory attendance at the regular luncheon and 
meeting of the New York Division of the Salesmen’s Association 
of the Paper Industry at the Canadian Club last Monday. 


* * * 


M. C. Fleming, paper mill engineer, of the Hardinge Company, 
York, Pa., arrived in New York recently after a trip to Cuba, 
during which he inspected the new Bagasse Pulp Mill at Tuinucu 
and was greatly impressed with its efficiency. 


* * * 


It is announced that while A. F. Schenkelberger is no longer 
connected with the Safepack Mills, Millis, Mass., manufacturers 
of waterproof papers, Fred Schenkelberger will continue as man- 
ager of the New York city branch at 4 Great Jones street. 

*x* * * 


A meeting of the Waste Paper Division of the National Asso- 
ciation of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., has been called by the 
chairman, Robert F. Graham, for Tuesday, March 20, at the 
Hotel Astor. At this meeting a chairman for the ensuing year 
will be elected. 


* * & 


A meeting of the Paper Stock Division of the National Asso- 
ciation of Waste Material Dealers, Inc., will be held at the Hotel 
Astor on Tuesday, March 20, at noon, with David Charak, chair- 
man, presiding. This meeting: will be the annual meeting of the 
Paper Stock Division, at which must be elected a chairman for the 
fiscal year ending March 24, 1929. A large attendance is antici- 
pated. 

* * * 


The Kimberly-Clark Company of Wisconsin has leased the 
entire 27th floor in the new 52 story Chanin Building now in the 
course of construction at 42nd street and Lexington avenue, for 
Eastern headquarters offices. The Kimberly-Clark Company is 
one of the largest paper companies in the United States, manu- 
facturing over 1,000 tons of pulp and paper daily. Associated 
with the Kimberly-Clark Company in this occupancy are the 
Spruce Falls Power and Paper Company of Canada and the Inter- 
national Cellucotton Products Company of Wisconsin. 


Swedish Lockout Continues 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 14, 1928—Effective March 5 a lock- 
out was declared by Swedish paper mill operators, according to 
a report from Commercial Attache Klath at Stockholm. This 
will bring the total number of workers affected by strikes and 
lockouts in the pulp and allied industries up to somewhat more 
than 50,000, while an additional 5,000 or so are affected by the 
conflict in the mining industry. There are at present no indi- 
cations of an early settlement, and already there has been a 
marked effect on the buying power of large sections. 

There has been an advance in prices quoted on strong sulphite 
and wet mechanical pulps, according to a recent report, which 
gives as recent quotations approximately $41 to $45 per ton for 
the former and $9.72 to $10.97 for the latter f. o. b. Swedish port. 
There is no change in the prices of other classes of pulp, or of 
news print, kraft, and grease proof papers. 


Longview Fibre to Expand 
[FRoM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

PortLanp, Ore., March 12, 1928.—M. A. Wertheimer, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Longview Fibre Company, Long- 
view, Wash., who has been spending some time in that city, in 
giving a civic address at Hotel Monticello in Longview, stated 
that additional units would be built to the present plant according 
to plans for future development which the company is contem- 
plating. 
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Waste Dealers Annual Meeting and Banquet 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the National Association of 
Waste Material Dealers, Inc., at which will be elected a presiden, 
for a term of one year, fifteen directors to serve for two years 
and two directors for one year, to fill vacancies, will be held a 
the Hotel Astor, New York, on Wednesday, March 21. In spite 
of the adverse business conditions which the industry has ex. 
perienced during the past year, it is fully expected that the fif- 
teenth annual meeting, as well as the Fifteenth Anniversary Bap. 
quet, will bring to New York the largest number of dealers that 
have ever attended the meetings or banquets of the association, 

All of the Eastern cities are planning to send large delegations, 
while many members in the West have indicated that they ar 
planning to attend. No general meeting has been held since that 
held in Chicago in October, and there is every reason to believe 
that all the meetings scheduled for March 20 and 21 will be 
largely attended. 

For the first time in the history of the association there will be 
present a group of members representing large industrial cor. 
porations. Already seven such concerns are enrolled as mem- 
bers, and a little later in the year it is expected that new applica- 
tions will increase this group sufficiently to formally organize a 
Salvage Division, and elect a permanent chiarman. 

The Fifteenth Anniversary Banquet of the association is to be 
held in the Grand Ballroom of the Hotel Astor, New York, on 
the evening of Wednesday, March 21. The Fifteenth Anniversary 
Banquet, aside from giving the members an opportunity to cele- 
brate the rounding out of fifteen years of steady progress along 
the lines of association activities, will particularly feature the 
growth of the association throughout Europe during the past 
year, there now being represented in the association seventeen 
countries, fifteen of which are either in Europe or the Orient. 


Extension Granted on Cowlitz River Power Plans 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., March 12, 1928.—E. W. Backus, paper manv- 
facturer of Minneapolis, has been granted a year’s additional time 
by the state supervisor of hydraulics at Olympia, Wash., in 
which to complete extensive explorations of the earth and rock 
strata on the Young’s Canyon dam site on the Upper Cowlitz 
River. Mr. Backus is planning a gigantic hydro-electric project 
in eastern Lewis County. 

A permit for this exploration was granted two years ago, 
covering both the Matfield site and the Young’s Canyon, and the 
Backus-Brooks interests have spent $120,000 in preliminary 
surveys. 

The proposed plant when completed, is to develop 100,000 
horsepower of electrical energy at an estimated cost of $10,000,000. 
It is the purpose of the promoters also to establish a large num- 
ber of industries as consumers of the power developed, thus cre- 
ating a mammoth industrial development in eastern Washington. 
John P. Hartman, attorney of Seattle, is representing the Backus 
interests at state headquarters. 


Mohawk Papermakers Reduce Wages 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Conoes, N. Y., March 12, 1928.—A general wage reduction of 
ten per cent has become effective at the mills of the Mohawk 
Papermakers, Inc., in this city and Waterford. The reduction 
which was announced during the past week by Thomas Legge, 
superintendent, affects virtually all classes of employees. Those 
receiving 40 cents an hour or less are not affected by the wage 
cut, it was stated. Several hundred workers, including depart- 
ment heads in the two mills will have their pay cut as the result 
of the company’s action. 

‘In making the announcement of its decision to reduce wages the 
firm stated that it was due to general business conditions in the 
paper markets. Officials of the company stated that the prices 
obtained for their product do not warrant continuation of the 
old wage scale. 


March 


I 
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Not Merely More New Equipment— 


But a Necessary 
Addition to en- 
able you to 
Cut Production 
Costs in Your 


Mill — 
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That briefly is the reason now for installing the Voith Stock Inlet. It is a reason 
based upon the actual performance of the Voith Inlet in 108 mills throughout the 
country—where 230 installations are accomplishing these production cost savings—- 


Wires last from 10% to 15% longer 
Fewer Shutdowns of machines by breaks 

Producing paper of uniform caliper 

Accurately controlling stock as it flows onto the wires, 


rock 

ita without loss of time. 

_ Less foam spots and fewer lumps 

AgO, . ° ° 

the —and making better paper at this lower cost of production. 

ary 

ius The same results are being obtained on Straight Fourdrinier, Harper and Yankee 
00, machines. The Voith Inlet is easy to install and easy to operate. It can be so 
m- equipped that the operator can deckle-in while the machine is running—and can also 
a be installed with the Wentz “no-deckle” device. 


Let us show you why the Voith Inlet is “not merely more new equipment” but neces- 
sary to cut production costs. We'll send you a special booklet, upon request. Send 


for it now. 


VALLEY IRON WORKS CO. 


Machinery for Paper and Pulp Mills 
APPLETON WISCONSIN 


Western Manufacturing & Sales Division: 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue © Smith & Valley Iron Works Co., Portland, Oregon 
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Ingalls & Co. Complete Plant 


Ingalls & Co. Complete Plant 

The new binders board plant of Ingalls & Co., Inc., was recently 
turned over to them as completed by the Austin Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. H. R. Dean of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is engineer. The 
plant is located at Castleton on Hudson, N. Y., on a site of some 
forty acres and is between Hudson River and New York Central 
R. R. Company. There is a dock on the property and a railroad 
spur track at the plant doors. The buildings are of modern con- 
struction, the foundations and floors are reinforced concrete, the 


& 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF NEw PLANT 

walls shale brick, windows of hammered glass set in steel sash. 
The roof supports are steel trusses which span from wall to wall 
giving maximum clear floor space. The roof deck is of three inch 
long leaf pine which has been treated by dipping to prevent de- 
terioration and is covered with a seven ply asphalt roof. The build- 
ings are well equipped for ample fire protection by sprinkler sys- 
tem with water furnished from the village mains at high pressure, 
and by fire walls with self closing fire doors. 


INTERIOR ViEW oF NEw PLANT 

The main building is seventy-five feet wide and more than two 
hundred feet long and has boiler house forty-three feet by thirty- 
one feet adjoining. All floors are ground by a recently perfected 
method to insure against pitting where wear is severe and then 
given hardening treatment. 

The setting of machinery is well under way having been begun 
nearly one month before completion of buildings without inter- 


“that manufacturers and wholesalers have been 


ference with construction. All machinery will be electrica 
and power furnished for same generated within plant | 
the use of exhaust steam in the drying system. Many 
ments in plant process will be used which should mak: 
most efficient in operation. Operation will begin the first 


driven 
permit 
nprove- 
this the 
f April, 


W. Flint Heads New Paper Firm 

An announcement of more than ordinary interest to manufac. 
turers and wholesalers throughout Wisconsin and Illinois is to the 
effect that the thirty-five year old business of Dever Brothers, 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been amalgamated with the Flint Paper 
Company with offices and warehouses at 2nd and Clybourn street, 
according to J. W. Flint, president of the Flint Paper Company, 

“Feeling the tremendous need among manufacturers and whole- 
salers in Wisconsin and Illinois for specialized paper service, we 
decided to combine the two interests, divorce the retail business 
formerly conducted by Dever Bros. and cater exclusively to the 
paper needs of manufacturers and wholesalers in this territory,” 
said Mr. J. W. Flint in an interview. Continuing, Mr. Flint said: 
“This is an age of specialization. Why not in paper? We feel 
waiting for a 
service such as we are now in a position to offer and we are 
able to give a paper service second to none in the Middle West, 
To the uninitiated, paper may seem a rather unimportant detail in 
a business, but when it is learned the vast amount of money spent 
in paper, paper products, gum tape and twine in this territory 
alone, one appreciates all the more what an important part paper 
really does play in selling and in profits. 

“Our new company is manned by men who are trained in the 
needs of manufacturers and wholesalers, and fully qualified to 
analyze their paper requirements and recommend the most eco- 
nomical paper to use for specific purposes. When it is considered 
that we are ready to offer the services and advice of these experts 
without obligation it will be readily agreed, I believe, that our aim 
to be of real service to manufacturers and wholesalers is practical 
and helpful. 

“Furthermore this development of our business has enabled us 
to make direct mill connections which will enable us to carry out 
our carefully made plans for giving our customers the most help- 
ful service and making the best possible prices. 

“In our new commodious warehouses we carry one of the most 
complete stocks of any paper house in this section of the country. 
This, together with our own railroad siding, enables us to meet 
the demand for quick deliveries to any part of the two states. 

“I consider I am very fortunate in having such men as C. C. 
Younggreen and E. B. Shea associated with me. Mr. Younggreen 
is vice-president and general manager of the advertising agency of 
Klau-Van Pietersom, Dunlap, Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee and 
Mr. Shea is a member of the law firm of Fawsett, Smart and 
Shea, Milwaukee. 


saternanionet Using New Highway 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Fort Eowarp, N. Y., March 5, 1928.—The International Paper 
Company is now using the new highway built recently along the 
Hudson River to provide a more direct route from the Barge 


Canal terminal to the plant. The highway is now being used by 
company trucks carrying waste paper for use at the local mill. 
While the road is not completed as yet it is in use and during 
the coming summer, it is said to be the intention of the company 
to pave it. The building of the new highway and the construction 
of a branch railway from the canal terminal to the plant are part 
of the plans of the International Paper Company for making 4 
more general use of the terminal and it is understood that during 
the coming summer the International Paper Company’s shipments 
by water between Fort Edward and Metropolitan points wil! show 
a large increase. 
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After all, it isn’t what we say about a 
piece of equipment, but what the cus- 
tomer, who looks to the machine to 
make money for him, says. That’s why 
we take such pleasure in reproducing 
the letter above which we received re- 
cently from the Bemis Bro. Bag Com- 
pany. 

In another letter, which we received a 
week later, there is this paragraph; 
“The machine has been running nicely 
all week. We now have the speed up 
to 295 feet. We are making excellent 
paper for our purpose, and considerably 
better, in our opinion, than any we have 
been able to purchase.” 


Why not let us give you the complete 
facts about this new Champion Four- 
drinier, the most revolutionary step in 
paper making since the development of 
the first Fourdrinier. 


The Black-Clawson Company 


Hamilton, Ohio 
Established 1875 


Export Offices: 15 Park Row, New York City 
Builders of higheet quality paper and pulp mill machinery 
Patentees and sole builders of Vertical Dryers and 
Champion Fourdriniers 


CHAMPION 


Built with 
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PAPER EXPORTS INCREASE 

Exports of paper and paper products from the United States 
improved during January, total shipments exceeding in value the 
December figure by 7 per cent and January, 1927, by 14 per cent 
according to the Paper Division of the Department of Commerce. 

The heaviest gain occurred in shipments of news print paper, 
which aggregated 3,515,046 pounds as against 1,070,214 pounds in 
December and 2,719,613 pounds during the corresponding month 
in. 1927. Exports of boards, wrapping papers, and paper boxes 
and cartons, other leading items in this group, were also above 
those of either of the previous months mentioned. In writing 
papers, January shipments fell off nearly 15 per cent compared 
with December, but were at the same time 75 per cent above 
those of the corresponding month in 1927. In the finer grades 
and paper specialties, including book, tissue, and surface-coated 
papers, paper towels and napkins, toilet paper, paper bags, and 
envelopes, there was a marked decline compared with a year 
ago. However, decrease in these lines were not sufficiently large 
to offset increases in the coarser grades, total exports during 
January reaching a value of $2,422,699 as against $2,257,253 in 
December, and $2,123,682 in January, 1927. 

In addition to paper and boards, $563,944 worth of paper 
base stocks were shipped from the United States during January, 
1928, of which $418,902 represented 9,097 tons of rags. 
the month of December the total value of this class of shipments 


During 


was reported at $575,161 while during January, 1927, it reached 
$354,974. 

Imports of paper and paper products during January show a 
slight reduction in value in comparison with the preceding month. 
but surpass January, 1927, receipts by 6 per cent. Imports of 
standard news print, which account for approximately 90 per 
cent of the value of the total receipts, amounted to 158,757 tons, 
and of this 140,967 tons came from Canada. Nearly all of the 
remaining shipments came from Newfoundland and Labrador 
and Sweden, which supplied 10,122 tons and 5,028 tons respectively. 

With the exception of cigarette papers, miscellaneous boards, 
and a few minor items, such as decalcomania paper and papier 
mache wares, imports of other grades of paper as well as news 
print show a decline when compared with December receipts. A 
number of such items, and notably wrapping papers, tissue paper, 
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cigarette paper, boxes, and pulp boards, were larger than during 
the corresponding month in 1927. 

Total receipts of paper and paper products during January 
1928, were valued at $13,017,337 as against $13,271,863 in December, 
and $12,265,321 in January, 1927. 

Imports of paper base stocks were almost without cxceptioy 
above those of the preceding month. Reductions occurred jy 
receipts of ground wood and kraft pulp (unbleached sulphate) but 
were more than offset by the larger amounts of sulphite pulp and 
rags coming in. Imports of pulp wood during January were aj 
nearly twice as large as in the preceding month although falling 
approximately 15 per cent under the January, 1927, incoming 
shipments. 

Total receipts of paper base stocks during the month comprised 
121,607 cords of pulp wood, valued at $1,166,770, 159,217 tons of 
wood pulp, valued at $8,521,684, 16,799 tons of rags, valued a 
$681,540, and 6,407 tons of other waste stock valued at $245,005, 
Total receipts in this line during the preceding month were valued 
at $10,049,555 and during January, 1927, at $11,738,733. 


MORE NATIONAL FORESTS 

The increasing importance that is being attached to forestry is 
emphasized by the program for a series of national forests in- 
volving an expenditure of $40,000,000 that is just being inaugurated 
by the National Forest Reservation Commission. This provides 
for the completion of the existing forests which are to be sup- 
plemented by like series in the Coastal Region of the Southern 
States and in the former pineries of the Lake States. This pro- 
gram has for its ultimate objective the acquisition by the Federal 
Government of 9,600,000 acres of additional lands in these sec- 
tions of the United States. 
000,000 acres is to be acquired for stream protection in the eastern 
States of which 4,000,000 acres will be for the consolidation of 
existing National Forests and two million acres will be for the 


Of this area about two-thirds or 6- 


The creation of new National For- 
ests in the Pine Regions of the Southern and Lake States will 
embrace 2,500,000 acres, while 1,100,000 acres are to be acquired 
for the consolidation of existing National Forests in the Great 


establishment of new units. 


Lakes region. 

As the first step in such a program authorization was given for 
the establishment of two such new forests in South Carolina; three 
in Louisiana; and two in Michigan, all in the pine regions and 
intended to serve not only for the production of timber, but to 
indicate especially in the Southeast to the private owners of 
nearby woodland how their own lands can be most profitably 
managed as timber proilucing properties. This series will com- 
plement the National Forests of New England, of the Lake 
States, and of the Appalachians and Ozarks and gives a unified 
National Forest program for the entire eastern United States. 

The Commission also authorized the purchase of 23,977 acres 
of land as additions to established National Forests at an average 
Of this area 19,994 acres are in Cook, 
Lake, and St. Louis counties, Minnesota, as additions to the 
Superior National Forest; 3,960 acres are in Oscoda and Ogemaw 
counties, Michigan, as additions to the Michigan National Forest; 
and 23 acres in Tucker County, West Virginia, as an addition to 
the Monongahela National Forest but to be used as a nursery 
site: for growing tree seedlings, to be used for planting the 120,- 


price of $1.62 an acre. 
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ooo acres of untimbered land, in part abandoned farming land, 
as parts of these eastern National Forests. The Com- 


acquired 
also recommended the transfer of 13,600 acres of public 


mission 


domain to the Big Horn National Forest in Wyoming; and ap- 
proximately 100,000 acres to the Fremont National Forest in 


Oregon. 


9 Point Straw Is Paper 
Cosnocton, Ohio, February 17, 1928. 
Editor, Paper TRADE JOURNAL— 

In the publication, “Paper Definitions,” just announced by 
your organization, I am greatly disturbed to learn that nine point 
straw is defined as straw board. This is in error, both according 
toa ruling of the United States Treasury Department, and accord- 
ing to the practice of the domestic industry, making this com- 
modity. Both the Government and the domestic mills consider 
this to be paper, not board. It is extensively used as a component 
material in the building up of a paper board, but for a generation 
or more straw paper has been known as one of the varieties of 
wrapping paper. Heavier weights of straw paper than 9 point 
are also classified as paper by the Government authorities, the line 
of difference between straw paper and board being 15 points, 
leaving nine point straw well within the paper classification. 

After prolonged investigation, both in the United States and 
abroad, the Treasury Department, in a ruling known as Treasury 
Decision 42,224, classified this commodity as paper, and instructed 
its officials to so consider it, so, Straw wrapping paper has been 
a well known article of commerce for many years, it is paper 
in texture, process of manufacture, and in its general character- 
istics. I have made a canvass of practically every American 
producing mill, and they adivse me that your Editors have not 
consulted them before publishing this volume, also that your 
definition is in error. 

Inasmuch as I am sure this was an unintentional oversight, I 
am writing with the request that you publish a letter to clarify 
the situation. This request is made because I understand your 
volume is already in print. Of course, if the volume is not 
already in print, I would suggest that you consider changing your 
definition. Also I am sure you will be glad to make such cor- 
rection, as is necessary, when a new edition is published. 

Yours very truly, 
Tue Cosnocton Straw Paper Co. 
N. H. Carpenter, Gen. Mgr. 


Paperboard Industries Association To Meet 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at the Com- 
modore Hotel, New York City, on Wednesday, March 21, and 
Thursday, March 22, 1928. 

On Wednesday, March 21, there will be a meeting of the Fold- 
ing Box Group in the morning and of the Paperboard Group in 
the afternoon. The Container Group meeting will be held on 
Thursday morning, March 22; the General Meeting of the three 
groups in joint session convening at 1:45 p. m. Thursday after- 
noon. The schedule of meetings is as follows: 

Wednesday, March 21, 1928—Meetings in “East Ball Room.” 
10:30 a. m—12:30 noon—Meeting of the Folding Box Group. 
2:00 p. m—4:00 p. m—Meeting of the Paperboard Group. 

Thursday, March 22, 1928—Meetings in “Mezzanine Parlor.” 
10:30 a. m—12:30 noon—Meeting of Container Group. 

12:45 noon—Luncheon—All Members. 
1:45 p. m—4:00 p. m—Meeting of the 3 Groups in Joint 
Session. 

Notices will be issued calling meetings of the Standing Com- 
mittees and of the Executive Commitee at the Commodore Hotel, 
New York City, as follows: 

Mectings of Standing Committees—11 a. m., Tuesday, March 20. 

Mecting of Executive Committee—1 :30 p. m., Tuesday, March 20. 

Interesting programs are being prepared. 
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Canadian Pulp and Paper Exports Lower 


The report issued by the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
shows that exports of pulp and paper from Canada in January 
amounted to $13,788,042. While this was a decline of $1,537,894 
from the month of December, 1927, there was an increase of 
$339,025 over January, 1927. 

Exports of pulp for the month were valued at $3,071,447 and 
exports of paper at $10,716,595 as compared with $3,665,055 and 
$9,783,962 respectively in January, 1927. 

Quantities and values under the various grades of pulp and paper 
are as follows: 


January, 1928 January, 1927 
s $ $ 


ons 


12,570 
21,624 
17,111 
11,570 


Ton: 
PULP: 
Mechanical 
Sulphite Bleached 
Sulphite Unbleached 
Sulphate 
Screenings 


275,880 
1,202,863 
887,983 
674,458 
30,263 


56,649 3,071,447 
PAPER: 


News Print 157,466 10,240,670 

Wrapping —_ 152,752 

Book (cwts.) 34,638 

es (cwts.) 10,260 

All Other 278,275 

10,716,595 9,783,962 

Pulpwood exports in January amounted to 113,527 cords valued 
at $1,057,959 as compared with 125,565 cords valued at $1,195,473 in 
January, 1927. 

The greater part of the exports of pulp and paper and all the 
pulpwood exported in January went to the United States, smaller 
quantities going to the United Kingdom and other countries as 
shown below: 
fo: Pulp Paper 

United Kingdom $ 186,438 

United States 9,963,840 

566,317 


$10,716,595 


349,055 


953,993 
708,095 


62,875 
142,329 


3,665,055 
9,294,674 


Total 
246,630 
12,800,858 
740,554 


$13,788,042 


A.’P. W. Paper Co. To Issue New Stock 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Ausany, N. Y., March 10, 1928.—New financing plans of the 
A. P. W. Paper Company became known this week with the call 
issued to holders of preferred stock for redemption of the entire 
issue, valued at $1,500,000, at $110 per share plus $1.75 dividend 
up to March 31, 1928. The purchase of this stock and the retire- 
ment of $741,500 first mortgage bonds of the Nova Scotia pulp 
mills of the company it is proposed to finance by proceeds from 
a new issue of $3,000,000 first and collateral mortgage six per 
cent bonds and an increase in the authorized common stock by 
60,000 shares. 

The present holders of common stock are offered an opportun- 
ity to purchase 48,000 shares of the new common at $20 per 
share on the basis of one new share for each two shares now 
held. The common stock was quoted yesterday at twenty-six 
and seven-eighths. The call for the preferred shares dated March 
1 and signed by John J. Jansen, secretary of the company, stipu- 
lates that the transfer books will be closed permanently on March 
31. The Chase National Bank of New York is the bank of 
redemption. 


$3,071,447 


Confer Regarding Union Watermarked Paper 

Avsany, N. Y., March 12, 1928.—William R. Smith, president of 
the International Brotherhood of Papermakers with headquarters 
in this city, left during the week for Potsdam to participate in a 
conference with officials of the Unity Paper Co., of that place. 
The purpose of the conference was not divulged by President 
Smith but it is understood to have some relation to the production 
of union watermarked paper. The Unity Company is one of the 
firms producing the union watermarked paper. The International 
Brotherhood of Papermakers is now engaged in a nationwide 
campaign to increase the use of the union marked paper, this 
campaign having already resulted in a large increase in its pro- 
duction. 
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That intangible something 


is satisfaction built upon quality of the product 
.-.upon the various services given unstintingly 
---upon the feeling of confidence engendered 
by frank and fair dealing. 


The whole constitutes full measure for those 
who use E BG Liquid Chlorine. Our customers 
approach us with the certain knowledge that 
every phase of their transactions will be con- 
ducted along lines that lead to complete 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
ITAIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 
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High Speed News Roll Winders 


James E. Cameron, Pres., Cameron Machine Co. 


It is essential that the winding operation, especially in the new 
modern mills, be viewed in the light of higher speeds, possibly 
wider widths of web and certainly more exacting requirements 
on the part of the customer utilizing the rolls produced by the 
Winder. The old happy-go-lucky way of passing the rolls out 
of the mill in the hope that they may get by when the customer 
looks them over, is a thing of the past. The time has come when 


A TypicaL INSTALLATION OF CAMACHINE 19 IN A THOROUGHLY MopERN News PRINT MILL. 


resistance where the customer has seen rolls from mills better 
equipped at the Winder end. 

Any mill making newsprint paper aims to turn out “good 
rolls.” Where the rolls are not reasonably good, they are culled 
in the mill or “canned” in the press room. The pressman cannot 
and will not battle with a bad roll. They are getting out a 
product—the daily newspaper—which is produced under conditions 


Note Use or Pope 


Patent Drum REELs. 


men responsible for the success of mill enterprises are figuring 
just what an inefficient Winder actually costs—what it costs in 
the way of killing the enthusiasm of the paper-maker who has 
made good paper and seen it going into rolls; what it costs in 
broke, excess power, extra floor space, maintenance, etc.; and 
above all, what the product of a poor Winder costs in the way 
of adjustment to kicks on the part of the customer-and selling 


}- 


of speed and punctuality as to hours and minutes and under 
limitations of room which are not duplicated in any other line of 
manufacture. 

A reasonably good roll enables the press to operate at reasonable 
speed. With better rolls the results are proportionately better; 
and with a perfect roll of reasonably good paper, the press 
can travel along at the peak of production. 
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As things now are, the modern news press has a potential 
speed which can be used only occasionally—when all the rolls fed 
to the press are of such character as will stand unwinding at a 
high rate of speed. This seldom happens. 

The main thing of interest here is that high speed Winders 
have come along with results in speed and convenience and de- 
pendability which are up to the top-notch of what the most 
modern mill needs; and what is still more important, they pro- 
duce rolls which the pressmen will cheer for and boost for the 
mill supplying such rolls. 

The roll-winding method is the “Two-Drum and Riding Roller” 
method, with notable patented features. 

The slitting is done on the polished surface of a flint-hard 
steel platen roll which extends across the full width of the 
machine, directly under the front winding drum, The web to be 
slit passes around this platen roll on its way to the drums. The 
slitter wheels have a V-shaped edge and they literally roll 
through, or cleave a hair-line trace through the paper as it 
passes over this roller. See diagram at Fig. 3. Each slitter 
wheel is mounted on a ball bearing and has sufficient spring pres- 
sure to score-cut the sheet. See Fig. 1, also Fig. 4 showing 
details of a slitter unit. 

The slitting is actually done by pressure rather than by shear- 
ing. The pressure is applied to each slitter wheel through leaved 
springs on the holder supporting the wheel, each individually, and 
provision is made to bring all of the slitter units in or out of 
work by the turn of a single handwheel. It is important to note 
that the slitter wheels need not be kept of a uniform diameter, 
as the spring adjustment on each holder compensates for irregu- 
larities in diameter. Different thickness and weights of paper 
or board merely call for more or less pressure, which is regu- 
lated by a turn or two of the handwheel controlling them, one way 
or the other, for heavier or lighter pressure. 

The slitter wheels and the slitter platen roll are practically 
mdestructible. In the case of the slitter wheels, a tendency to 
4 slight flattening of the edge is observed, depending somewhat 
on the pressure required for light or heavy work. In this case, 
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a simple grinding operation on a semi-automatic grinder furnished 
with the machine, renders it as good as new. 

It should be borne in mind that the element of friction does 
not enter as a factor in the dulling of the slitters, as the 
platen roll, the paper and the slitter wheel all travel at the same 
surface. 


The platen roll on which the slitting is done, while actually a 
part of the slitting mechanism, requires, in fact, no attention from 
the operator, as a part of the machine itself rather than an element 
of the slitting mechanism. 


A change in spacing between the slitter units is quickly done. 
It requires only the loosening of a clamp screw on the slitter hold- 
ers, sliding them to their new positions, and retightening the clamp 
screws. 

The removal of a slitter complete with its holder is possible 
without disturbing any of the neighboring slitters, by merely lifting 
it off the beam on the front of the machine on which the holders 
rest. The removal of a slitter wheel from any of the holders 
requires merely to lift it out of its socket and replace it with a 
substitute wheel, which makes it possible for the operator to have 
a few spare wheels and always keep them in prime shape with the 
special grinder furnished with the. machine. 

All told, the time required for care and upkeep of these slit- 
ter wheels is. very little. It is unnecessary to contrast here the 
advantages of this method as against the old style rotary method, 
as that is done quite fully in the booklet already referred to. 

Owing to the convenience of respacing the slitters for change 
of width, quick changes can be made, so that the operator is at 
no disadvantage even if he has to change the spacing for every 
reel. 


All of the slitters can be brought in or out of work by a turn or 
two of the hand-wheel, and thus a number of operating features 
of considerable importance are made possible. One worthy of note 
refers to the making of a good splice and doing it quickly. The 
slitters are thrown out of work instantly, giving a free passage 
for the new web end and opportunity for squaring up and leveling 
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the web prior to returning the slitters to the working position by 
turning the handwheel; and the same features make the threading 
up of a web on a new start equally convenient. 

One of the vitally important factors in favor of this system 
of slitting is that the whole web passes bodily almost to the 
point where it is wound, before the slitting is done. 

This is not only convenient for the operator of the machine 
but it also has a very important influence on winding good rolls, 
especially on breaks in the web after the slitting has taken place ; 
for as soon as the slitting occurs, the winding immediately fol- 
lows, leaving no chance for the separate sections of the web to 
get into difficulty—which is apt to be the case when there is a 
jong draw between the slitters and the winding drums, a system 
employed in other types of Winders. 

Quick respacing of the slitters for change of width, quick con- 
trol of all of the slitters for bringing them in or out of work, 
and a minimum of care needed for the upkeep of the slitters, 
make the machine quick and dependable for the production of 
standard or specialty rolls of all kinds, also for the making of 
neat splices where required, 

These advantages when contrasted with the old methods of 
slitting, certainly appeal strongly to the practical mill man. 

A flagged tear-out warns the operator to slow down the speed 
of the machine. He permits the tear-out to come practically up 
to the slitters and momentarily makes the nearest slitter in- 
operative by counter-pressing on the spring, causing a portion of 
the web abreast of the tear-out to be unslit, thereby carrying 
along the section with the tear-out in it up to the winding 
drums and over on to the roll. Where it is desired to make 
a splice on the section where the tear-out is, this can be done 
neatly without disturbing the rest of the web. 

The paper is wound into rolls in the valley between the two 
drums, with a controllable pressure exerted on the top of the 
rolls by the “riding roller” which rises vertically and parallel with 
the drums as the rolls of paper build up in diameter. 

The winding shaft on which the rolls are wound extends clear 
across the machine and is supported at each end by especially 
constructed journal bearings which are so arranged as to keep 
this shaft in a position always parallel with the axes of the 
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drums as the rolls build up in diameter. The paper is fed to. this 
shaft from the reel or mill roll by passing the sheet under both 
drums and the slitter platen roll, and then up over the front drum. 
See Figure 2.. This threading path is a vital point in the form- 
ing of rolls of even density from the center to the outside sur- 
face as compared to the old practice of threading between the 
drums; and it is also a convenience in the making of splices. 

At the start, the shaft is laid in the valley between the drums 
with the end flap of the web underneath it. This flap is pulled 
around over the shaft. The riding roller is lowered to con- 
tact with it, the slitters are thrown into work by turning the 
handwheel and the machine is inched along under power for a 
foot or so until the slit sections reach the winding shaft. The 
web is then crimped around the shaft in close contact by a tucker 
blade furnished for the purpose, thus insuring a good firm start 
from the very first ply. 

The riding roll pressing on the paper insures a continuation of 
this firm start on which to build the roll. The unslit flap is 
either torn off or allowed to run into the roll along with the 
slit sections at the start, and the speed of the machine is then 
rapidly built up by the power control to the proper running 
speed. 
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A—Core Shaft for mounting sleeve sections of Slitter Roller, B— 

Flint. hard polished steel surface of Camachine Slitter Platen Roll. 

C—Camachine Slitter wheel mounted on Ball Bearings. D—Mate- 
rial being slit by Camachine Score Cut method. 
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A High S$ “Score-Cut” 
Slitter Unit Complete. 
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As the roll builds up in diameter, the provision for keeping 
the wind shaft always parallel with the axes of the drums, also 
the riding roll parallel with same, insures the formation of a 
perfectly cylindrical roll of paper which, in turn, insures a 
smooth, level draw on the web. It also insures that the rolls 
will unwind with equal smoothness and at high speed. The ab- 
sence of these provisions in old style Winders is a serious draw- 
back to good roll-winding. A firm start around the core is es- 
sentizl to the building up of a good roll. Means to keep the 
roll perfectly cylindrical and of uniform diameter across the 
width of the web are essential to a smooth, level draw of the 
web, also to the preventing of wrinkling or unnecessary strains 
and consequent breaks in the web due to an uneven draw. 
Where the web varies in gauge, one side or the middle being 
thicker or thinner than the rest of the web, the riding roller 
obviates any serious consequences. The surface of paper is 
never perfectly flat nor perfectly smooth in reality. There are 
always slight corrugations or cockles, so that one sheet resting 
upon the other, even under reasonable pressure, does not contact 
with its neighbor at every portion of the surface. As the sur- 
face is not perfectly smooth in the sense of a polished or 
burnished surface, the paper as it goes ply by ply on to the roll 
made on a CAMACHINE Winder, contacts closer at the thicker 
portion of the sheet, under the pressure exerted by the riding 
roller on each ply of the sheet as it comes on to the roll of paper. 
This means that the thicker portions of the web will be wound 
into a denser roll and one actually heavier in weight, but the 
rolls made from the thinner portions of the web are wound with 
a reasonable degree of firmness, so that they too are in every 
way commercially acceptable, and there is no practical difference 
in any portion of the roll from end to end. This is a factor of 
prime importance. 

The net result of the two-drum and riding roller method of 
winding is perfect roundness of the rolls, straight edges on the 
ends of the rolls, uniform firmness of the rolls all the way 
from the center to the outside, also good shipping qualities and 
rapid and smooth unwinding in the press rooms. 


It must be clearly realized that om the old style Winders with- 
cut the riding roller, the degree of hardness of the rolls de- 
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pends almost directly on the amount of drag on the web. In other 
words, for a hard roll there must be a heavy drag. With the 
pressure system of winding, the riding roller is very largely the 
controlling factor as to the degree of hardness of the roll, 
making the rolls hard and firm by pressing or contacting on 
ply on top of another as the roll builds up, rather than by heavy 
tension on the sheet which always tends to weaken the strength 
of the sheet. 

A new and patented feature of the two-drum and riding roller 
method of winding is the automatic counterweighting of the 
pressure of the riding roller on the rolls of paper as they are 
wound. Starting with a very considerable pressure at the first 
turns of the sheet around the cores of the rolls, this pressure 
of the riding roller diminishes automatically as the rolls grow 
in size and weight. That means an almost absolutely even 
density from the core to the outside of the roll—a thing never 
before realized and one of value not to be over-emphasized. Hard 
rolls at the center and hard all the way to the outside—cor- 
trollably hard by a positive factor of weight—means that despite 
the abuse they are bound to get in transit, they will arrive a 
the press room perfectly round, straight on the ends, with firmly 
set cores, and that they can be unwound at high speed clean 
down to the core. The resultant savings to the press room it 
time and broke-waste are obvious. 

Figure 5 shows the riding roller automatic counterweights. 
They require no attention and no adjustment whatever. 

With Winders of the older type lacking the advantages of 
quick handling of slitters, convenient starting of runs, the form- 
ing of a firm roll from the start, a quick building up or speed, 
convenient splicing and convenient removal of finished rolls—the 
quality production as well as the quantity production was difficult 
to cope with, The absence of time-saving features in a Winder, 
especially where speedy production of rolls is necessary, leads 
to an excessive running speed to compensate for delays of all 
kinds between runs. With the elimination of these delays and 
a proportionate decrease in the necessary running speeds, there 
is a proportionate reduction in the stress and strain on the web, 
and a proportionately improved product in the way of bull’s-eye 
rolls. It must be emphatically mentioned here, however, that 
the speed is there if the operator should have to use it in am 
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emergency. CAMACHINE-19 is good for 2800 F. P. M. ‘on con- 
tinuous running and CaMACHINE-20 will top 3000 F. P. M. All 
the revolving parts have a true dynamic balance, another way of 
saying that these Winders run at any speed absolutely without 


vibration. 

The greater the speed, the greater the stress and strain on 
the web, so that every time-saving feature tending to lessen the 
idle periods of the machine has been fully developed for the 
purpose of cutting down the necessary running speed.’ In the old 
style Winders where the slitting is done at the rear at a con- 
siderable distance from the winding drums, excessive running 
speed deteats 1ts OWn purpose to a certain extent, by an ex- 
cessive number of web breaks between the reels and the winder. 

After all is said and done, the actual running speed of the 
Winder is only one factor in its tonnage product, although the 
CAMACHINE principle of slitting and -winding makes possible 
a higher running speed than any other method. The prime ob- 
ject to accomplish is not so much the utilization of this - po- 
tential speed, but the elimination of all. avoidable delays in the 
continued operation of the machine; and by shortening the idle 
time, the running speed; as previously mentioned, can be propor- 
tionately reduced. 

A point which is vital to continued high speed is absence of 
vibration. This can be assured in one way only, and that is by 
a perfect running balance of the revolving parts at any operating 
speed. For this reason drums, roller and drive unit are dy- 
namically balanced to insure that the center of gravity of the 
revolving parts always corresponds with the center of rotation. 
No static balance such as employed in Winders of other makes 
can accomplish this result. The absence of vibration contributes 
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towards efficient action of the slitting mechanism and the winding 
mechanism, and also minimizes the operating wear on the ma- 
chine and the upkeep care. 

A patented. system of grooving in the surface of the front 
wind drum -insures that the edges of the slit sections, prior to 
being wound, shall be slightly separated one from another, as 
they lie side by side on the face of this drum. This, of course, 
insures ready separation of the rewound rolls. 

Another feature of this special grooving is that difficulties 
which might otherwise arise from slack edges on the web, are 
prevented. 

The grooves, furthermore, gently smooth out wrinkles or bulges 
in the sheet and deliver*it in prime shape for winding. 

This patented system of grooving is an exclusive CAMACHINE 
feature. It makes possible the successful winding of all kinds 
and conditions of webs which otherwise might be difficult or 
impossible to wind into satisfactory rolls. Furthermore, these 
CAMACHINE drum grooves have eliminated the “bow spreader” 
method of separating the sheets to prevent their edges running 
together in the winding, thereby removing a source of damage 
to the strength of the sheet due to stretch and distortion in 
passing over this curved beam or “bow.” This gives a more 
level and a flatter surface on which to print, also a better draw 
through the press. 
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Sketch shows detail of winding shaft with chucks used 
for holding iron pipe or paper cores for newspaper, book 
paper, etc. 
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Diagram showing the action and effect of the patented system of 
drum surface grooving used on Camachine Mill Roll-Winders. 
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The history of industry shows clearly that within the last fifty 
years, and largely within half that period, manufacturing practice 
has advanced with a speed incomparably greater than at any prev- 
ious time. Empiricism has given way to industrial research, or the 
application of experimental method, as manufacturing has kept 
pace with the advancement of science in general. Great progress 
in technologic knowledge has come from the infusion, through in- 
dustrial research, of chemistry, physics, biology, and engineering; 
and technology, or systematic industrial practice, can proudly 
boast of many conquests that deserve to be called marvelous. 

It is, in fact, now realized generally by industrialists that the 
methods of science are the most effective procedures thus far de- 
veloped for the advancement of physical and chemical technology, 
and that accordingly scientific investigation is an essential economic 
adjunct to manufacturing enterprises. This understanding of the 
significance of scientific research, of the importance of utilizing 
available and advancing scientific knowledge, has emphasized to a 
degree not hitherto attained in the history of American industry 
the perils of ignorance and destructive competition. It has shown 
clearly the necessity for sympathetic codperation in the exchange of 
information. The encouragement of research and the recognition 
cf the desirability of disseminating the knowledge gained are 
among the outstanding signs of the times. Even a casual inspec- 
tion of the development of industrial economics demonstrates that 
the evolution from an era of secrecy has been remarkably rapid. 
Importance of Chemical Research 

A distinguished educator, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, has said, 
“Probably no one will dispute the statement that the central science 
just now—the one that is likely to remain the central science for 
some time to come—is that many-sided body of knowledge called 
chemistry.” Chemistry may indeed be looked upon as a gem, beauti- 
fully cut by painstaking and keenly accurate research, with its 
many faces. The light from its composite face can illumine the 
whole of technology but enlightens only those branches of manu- 
facture which are open for its reception. There is an old saying 
that where there is no sunlight there is disease. Alert, aggressive 
manufacturers concede that chemistry and related sciences are es- 
sential for the well-being of industry, and that where there is no 
scientific research there is insecurity with resnect to the future. 
Chemistry is difficult to define precisely and as satisfactory a defi- 
nition as any—that is, for the present occasion—is “the intelligence 
service of technology.” 

Chemistry.took its origin out of knowledge of small mysteries. 
Even today many may reasonably look with wonder at the accom- 
plishments of the research chemist, who seems to be a master at 
massive as well as at diminutive legerdemain. But closer scrutiny 
reveals the material value of chemical wonder-working for indus- 
try, difficult as it is to estimate even roughly the financial gains 
which have been derived by manufacturers as a result of research 
activities in their behalf. Then, too, benefits of this nature cannot 
be measured wholly in monetary return, for everyone is familiar 
with the humanitarian benefits. 

That center of dendrochemical investigation, the Forest Products 
Laboratory, at Madison, Wis., is saving $30,000,000 annually to 
American industries by the work which it has carried out. The 
perfection of the X-ray tube is the nucleus of an annual business, 
including accessories and generating apparatus used in X-ray 
work, of from 5 to 10 million dollars a year. A prominent bak- 
ing company initiated a research which led to the discovery of a 
product which saves American, Canadian and 8ritish bakers not 
less than $40,000 per day, without detriment to the quality of the 
bread. And so the record goes on. Great economies are constantly 
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Organized Scientific Research 


By Edward R. Weidlein * 


being effected in manufacturing, new products are being discovered, 
and novel uses are being found for old products. The modern 
history of technology shows that properly planned, systematically 
conducted scientific research is an investment. 

Some one has estimated that one-half billion dollars js being 
saved annually through research for industry in the United States 
alone. Perhaps this calculation is the result of chemical enthuysi. 
asm, but there is no doubt that many millions of dollars are being 
conserved in this way. The financial value.of results of research 
in agriculture, the backbone of the national, is of a similar high 
order. 

It is not surprising to learn, therefore, that about $50,000,000 js 
being spent annually by American manufacturers in carrying on 
chemical laboratory research. No doubt a like amount is expended 
in experimental and development work in plants—that is, beyond 
chemical laboratory research. No doubt a like amount is expended 
confidence, and the favorable impression is enhanced when one 
learns that a number of big organizations are expending as much 
for research as for advertising. And why not? Is not the en- 
couragement and support of research the tangible evidence of fore- 
thought? There is a philosophical proverb that “if a man take no 
thought about what is distant, he will find sorrow near at hand.” 


The Research Laboratory 


The philosophy of scientific research is that no one can succeed 
in laboratory experimentation without benefiting his fellowmen 
If a scientist is productive in his investigations, his work must 
result for the benefit of humanity. If a research laboratory is 
founded, it is because there is need for it, and it will bring public 
benefit. Every kind of scientific research establishment is ad- 
ministered to meet a public want. The character of virtue is best 
seen in the life of a scientist devoted to the service of research. 

Our many research institutions and industrisl research labora- 
tories have endowed opportunity. They have created individual 
responsibility. They have aroused individual ambitions to the 
highest efforts. It follows, then, that these research establish- 
ments must have much in common in basic directional principles. 
It follows, too, that the exchange of managerial experience in re- 
search is for the social good. 

Prior to establishing an industrial research laboratory in their 
organization, the company executives should believe in the realiz- 
able possibilities of research, should intend to give it proper 
financial and moral support, should know what to expect from 
it, should have determined whether to try a comprehensive and 
thorough type of research, or to limit the work to a narrower 
study of specific problems as they arise, and should be prepared 
to give sufficient time to put the laboratory well on a sound basis. 
The laboratory director, if properly chosen—and great care is 
needed in selecting him,—can be relied upon to do the rest, but he 
should be aided in launching the work correctly, and in maintaining 
suitable facilities and staff for attending to all scientific research 
of the company. 

An industrial research laboratory is often an experiment, and 
hence it is usually prudent to start in a small way and gradually 
build on acquired experience. Every plant laboratory must justify 
itself and develop into an essential industrial service bureau. Work 
should generally begin in a simple and relatively inexpensive 
building, planned so as to permit of easy extension as the activities 
require and as the appropriation allows. 

The scope of the research, like several other features, should 
be determined as time goes on. At the outset there will be 
several problems awaiting investigation that will supply plenty of 
work for the small group of scientists. Gradually, however, it will 
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become the habit for various departmental heads to pass prob- 
Jems over as a matter of course to the laboratory director. Every 
company that establishes a research laboratory should be educated 
in the value of and need for more and more thorough scientific 
investigation. 

Therefore a good motto for an industrial research director is, 
“Make our laboratory necessary.” All who have benefited by the 
results of scientific research should feel it a duty to do something 
for the acquisition of additional knowle.|ge. 

Industrial history makes it clear that happy ideas and chance 
discoveries have not contributed materially to the progress of 
technology. The stimulus for development generally results from 
demand, and in manufactures organized on modern lines the work- 
ing out of new processes and the improvement of existing pro- 
cesses consist mainly in the application of scientific fact and theory, 
the raw material of the applied scientist and engineer. Industry 
therefore should sustain pure as well as technical research, not 
merely for altruistic reasons, but because pure science research 
makes for progress in technology. The successful director of in- 
dustrial research is a Janus with two faces, one of which receives 
the impressions from technology, while the other is turned toward 
the laboratories of pure science. ; 


Scope of Research Management 


Until about ten years ago, research laboratory management 
was commonly regarded as an empirical matter, mastery of which 
could be attained only in actual practice. Gradually, however, the 
organon or scientific management, with its division of work, sys- 
tematic planning, and use of recorded experience, has been ex- 
amined in the laboratories of science, and its methods are now 
permanent features of every research laboratory of importance. 

It is evident that there is a number of fundamental principles 
in directing research a clear recognition of which is just as helpful 
to laboratory executives as is a knowledge of underlying economic 
principles and influences in any other line of endeavor. 

The field of research laboratory management covers the fol- 
lowing functions: 

(1) Definition of policies, 

(2) Organization for operation, 

(3) Planning work, and 

(4) Direction of activities: 

This management aims to correlate the details of laboratory 
operation so that the work will proceed harm sniously and pro- 
ductively toward the desired goal. It is essential both for con- 
trolling operation and for acquiring administrative information 
for future development. 

Definition of a Research Organization 


A research organization is a body of scientists that are combined 
through system and regulation into a codrdineted whole. Every 
successful research laboratory director is an organizationist, a 
believer in the smoothly operating machine of management. All 
of his research men work together for a common end. 

Before research men are appointed and set to work, there should 
be a definite plan for managing their efforts. When laboratory 
operations are begun, with the division of work comes the build- 
ing up of the system that is the prerequisite to an organization. 
This administrative control implies the determination of the main 
features of management and the securing of thoroughness in those 
who carry on the research. 

Without effective organization and machinery, it is impossible 
to know what is going forward in a research way, to determine 
Promptly sound executive policies for the laboratory with respect 
to such matters, and then to make the voice of the directional 
staff and its influence felt regarding them. The value of direct 
codperation, or concerted team-work, among the members of a 
Tesearcli laboratory cannot be over-emphasized. There should be 
ho tendency toward purely individualistic work; an appreciation of 
the im) ortance of mass action in achieving’ results should be firmly 
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established from the start of activities. In research, as in business, 
“It is not the individual, 
Or the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ team-work 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 

No research man is a complete unit of himself. He requires the 
contact, the stimulus, and the driving power that are generated 
by his association with other research men, in his own organization 
as well as at meetings of professional societies. 

Industrial Association Laboratories 


To return to association research and the codrdinated, productive 
teamwork for technical advancement which it promotes, a promi- 
nent editor recently addressed adn inquiry to a number of the 
leading associations of manufacturers which are conducting re- 
search, requesting an expression of opinion respecting the value of 
scientific investigation. The officials of these associations were 
all warm in their commendation of its technical usefulness and 
commercial remunerativeness. They were unanimous in endorsing 
the laboratory as an essential adjunct to the plant. 

In general, it may be sdid that the industrial associations 
which are supporting scientific investigation in this country con- 
sist of those firms in an industry whose interests are sufficiently 
homogeneous to induce them to pool their resources for the pur- 
pose of research. The research laboratories maintained by these 
associations of manufacturers enable a central group of scientists 
in each case to be of direct service to a number of industrial con- 
cerns instead of to an individual company, and their activities also 
give rise to more stable relations of codperation among the com- 
pany members of the associations by the exchange of technical 
experience and research results. Laboratories of this type act as 
clearing-houses of information for the industrial associations, and 
give technical assistance and scientific advice to the company mem- 
ber. One of the prominent advantages of industrial association 
research in a central laboratory, supported in common by all the 
company members of the association, is that it enables a small 
manufacturer, who cannot afford to have a laboratory of his own, 
to profit from the investigatory work in the same way as a larger 
manufacturer. Indeed, industrial association research reduces the 
cost factor to a minimum and thus promotes the welfare of manu- 
facturers in the field concerned, without respect to size. The 
centralization of research effort, such as is done in the laboratories 
maintained by industrial associations, prevents unnecessary repeti- 
tion in scientific work. Theodore N. Vail once said, “By carefully 
avoiding a duplication of work and by utilizing all that pioneer 
investigators have done, the fruitfulness of research can be greatly 
increased.” 

The objects of every properly operated industrial research lab- 
oratory are three in number, viz.: (1) the creation of technically 
important knowledge; (2) the dissemination of knowledge and 
the direct industrial application of such knowledge; and (3) 
systematic codperation, through contact, with the other depart- 
ments of the industry, and, in the case of associations, with all 
divisions of the association office as well as with all company mem- 
bers, either directly or through the central office. It follows that 
in the long run an industrial research establishment must be 
known by the successful commercial processes which it has de- 
veloped and by the published accounts of the investigations con- 
ducted in it. It is of prime importance to the progress of science 
and technology to transmit as soon as possible after their com- 
pletion trustworthy records of methods, theories, achievements, and 
even of errors and failures. Industrial associations almost inex- 
ceptively find it expedient to release the research findings of their 
laboratories for publication. While the individual manufacturer 
might deem it desirable to retain entirely for his own use the 
results of researches supported by him, the industrial association 
invariably encourages research on problems cf general interest 
and consequently it would be a near-sighted policy to hold back 
the results from the public. It is in association research work 
that the publicity value of research becomes most apparent. 
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It is appropriate to summarize here the effects on the welfare 
of any industry which organized scientific research is likely to Have. 

There is first of all the direct effect. A ‘full knowledge, wie- 
spread through the industry, of the principles underlying plant 
practice will enable it to look forward to the future without dread. 
It should be emphasized that improvements in mechanical appli- 
ances and the introduction of more scientific processes are not 
likely to have the effect of diminishing the number of persons 
engaged in a well organized industry. Every improvement in the 
methods of production will have one of two results: either it 
makes the goods more cheaply or it makes them better. If it 
makes them more cheaply, it enlarges the existing demand; if it 
makes them better, it attracts a new market. In every case, then, 
both labor and capital—to use the common term—are likely to 
benefit. The extension of the uses of industrial products, another 
consequence of research, is also beneficial to the public as well 
as to the manufacturers interested. 

There are other indirect gains which may be noted in passing. 
The first is that an industry conducted on scientific lines attracts a 
better type of worker than one where no scope for the use of 
scientific knowledge exists. Therefore, the more use that is made 
of science, the more there is raised the standard of education 
among workmen. 

There is a second indirect gain from research. Everyone who 
begins to have experience of industrial research at once looks at 
the industry from a new viewpoint. Many men have had this 
experience and have found that what they had regarded as a dull 
round of mechanical operations, pursued solely for the sake of 
making a living, is in fact an interesting subject of study. From 
the time that they have begun to realize the possibility of im- 
provement through knowledge, their work has become their hobby ; 
and what man, whether workman or industrialist, is more for- 
tunate than he who is daily absorbed in an occupation in which he 
has a living interest? 


Motor Driven Tensile Strength Tester 


The Amthor Instrument Company of Brooklyn, N. Y., has re- 
cently brought out a motor driven tensile strength tester. The 
instrument which may be placed on a table is driven by a 1/6 H.P. 
General Electric Company constant speed motor. The motor is 
direct connected to a speed reduction unit by a flexible coupling. 

It can be set up at any convenient place and after the connecting 
wire, which is supplied with the tester, is plugged in the light socket, 
it is ready for use. All belt drives and installation are eliminated. 

A feature of the instrument is the sealed mercury to mercury 
contact switch through which the current is fed. The motor is 
started and stopped by operating this switch and durnig the opera- 
tion of the tester when comparative readings for load and elasticity 
are desired, the test can be stopped instantly at any point. 

This tester is built on the inclination balance principle with the 
pendulum having a maximum angular swing of 45 degrees. The 
pendulum swings in a set of precision ball bearings practically 
eliminating all friction and in this way making the tester extremely 
sensitive. 

The load is balanced by the inclination of the lever and is re- 
flected directly to the quadrant scale. Springs and other mechan- 
isms are entirely eliminated. 

The pulling clamp is attached to the upper end of a guide tube 
which gets its uniform linear speed of 12 inches per minute 
through a chain and sprocket driven by the motor through the 
speed reduction unit. 

This unit consists of a double set of worm gears running in 
heavy annular ball bearings in an oil bath. : 

The operation of the tester is extremely simple. When the 
motor s started it runs throughout all of the tests. The sample is 
inserted in the clamps, the lever in front of the reduction unit is 
pressed down, the pulling clamp starts downward and the pendu- 
lum swings out on the quadrant scale. 
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The instant the sample breaks, the downward motion is stoppe 
and the pendulum is held in position by a set of lock pawis engag. 
ing in a rack and the readings are taken. To repeat the test, the 
pendulum is quickly brought back to zero by teleasing the log 
pawls and the guide tube is pushed up to its starting position, 

Standard test weights under normal working conditions of th 


tester are used to mark each individual line. In this way th 


TENSILE STRENGTH TESTER 


readings extending over a distance of 18 inches, are absolutely 
accurate. 

Another feature of the instrument is that the specimen and the 
readings are always in the same line of vision. In this way the 
action of the specimen under test can always be noted and elas- 
ticity readings under various loads can be had. 


National Materials Handling Meeting 

On April 23rd and 24th the Materials Handling Division of the 
A. S. M. E. will hold a national meeting in the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel of Philadelphia. A cordial invitation has been extended to 
TAPPI members to attend. 

The subject of mechanical handling of materials is being studied 
by a committee of the Technical Association under the chair- 
manship of George D. Bearce of the International Paper Company, 
The result of the attention that is being paid to the material 
handling problem is reflected. in the plant layouts of the new 
newsprint mills. Egineering surveys of existing plant layouts 
have brought to light conditions that when changed resulted in 
appreciable savings in money and greater safety for the workmen 
in the mills, 

A feature of the Philadelphia meeting will be visits to plants that 
have very efficient handling systems. Further information in re- 
gard to this meeting may be obtained from the Secretary of 
TAPPI—18 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Cellulose 

Hemicelluloses. Robert Hazard. Russa 2, 581,583 (1927); 
Rev. Gen. Mat. Plastiques 3, 505-506 (1927). Brief discussion of 
the significance attached to the term “hemicellulose” by various 
authors.—A. P.-C. 

Standard Celluloses. Carl G. Schwalbe. Paper Trade J. 85, 
No. 12, 53-56 (Sept. 22, 1927). An address discussing standard 
cotton, straw, flax, hemp and wood-pulp celluloses for scientific 
and technical purposes.—A. P.-C. 

Cellulose and Some of Its Industrial Uses. W. T. H. Wil- 
liamson. Paper Maker and Brit. Paper Trade J. 74, 291-292 
(Sept. 1, 1927). Brief discussion of the utilization of cellulose 
in chemical industries, such as rayon, gun cotton, cellulose var- 
nished, celluloid, ete.—A. P.-C. 

Raw Materials 

Effect of Age on the Composition of the Wood of Maritime 
Pine. Marcel Henri Paty. Chimie Et Industrie 18, 204-10 
(1927). Analyses are given of wood from trees of different ages 
and from trees that had been tapped and trees that had not. Pen- 
tosans first increase to a maximum of about 10 per cent, reached 
at about 5 years of age, and then slowly decreases with age. 
Methlypentosans vary similarly. Lignin shows a constant but 
very slow increase with age (4 per cent in 50 years), the rate of 
lignification being slightly greater in young wood and tending to a 
limit below 35 per cent. Total and alphacellulose increase fairly 
rapidly up to about 20 years, and more slowly thereafter, tending 
to limits below 60 per cent and 40 per cent, respectively. Beta and 
gamma celluloses vary irregularly with increase in age, the maxi- 
mums of the curves increasing with age, those for gamma cellu- 
lose being higher than for beta cellulose; the maximum variations 
are about equal in both cases (3 to 4 per cent). Needles and 
young shoots have relatively high pentosan and low lignin and 
cellulose contents. Oleo-resins increase slightly with age, but not 
above 2 per cent. Ash varies but little, remaining in the neigh- 
borhood of 0.5 per cent. Tapping considerably increases the oleo- 
resin content. Recent tapping of the trees appreciably reduces 
the pentosan and total and alpha cellulose contents and slightly 
reduces the beta and gamma cellulose, but not the lignin; as the 
duration of tapping increases, so does the reduction in pentosans 
and total cellulose, lignin also decreases, while gamma cellulose 
increases. This may be explained as follows: The growth of the 
tree continues during tapping but utilizes a greater proportion of 
the nourishment to elaborate the cicatrizing fluid (oleo-resin), 
thereby reducing the relative proportion of the other tissues. 
Freshly-cut wood has slightly higher total and alpha cellulose and 
methylpentosan contents and lower pentosan and lignin contents 
than wood of the same age which has been out 2 years.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Making Qualities of the Leaves of Corypha Laevis. 
F. Heim de Balsac, A. Deforge, G. S. Dagand and J. Maheu. 
Bull. Agence Gen. Colonies 20, 51 (1927); Bull. Imp. Inst. 25, 167 
(July, 1927). The leaves of Corypha laevis (Lour.), the “Cay 
La Buong” (latanier) of Annam contain 8.40 per cent of mois- 
ture, and (all on the dry basis) 4.65 per cent ash, 0.60 per cent 
fats and waxes, 39,10 per cent cellulose, and 55.65 per cent lignin. 
The ash contained 29.26 per cent silica, 13.15 per cent alumina and 
49.19 per cent lime. Cooking the leaves for 6.5 hours under a 
Pressure of 3 kilos with a 3.5 per cent caustic soda liquor gave a 
brownish-yellow pulp which bleached white without much difficulty 
(yield of bleached pulp 32.6 per cent on the dry basis). The pulp 
Consisis mainly of long fibers with a wide lumen, varying in length 
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from 0.44 to 1.77 mm. (average 1.4 mm.) and with an average 
diameter of 0.010 mm. The pulp gives a “rattly” paper of little 
less than average strength.—A. P.-C. 

Paper from Straw and Similar Materials and Process of Mak- 
ing the Same. C. D. Wood. U. S. pat. 1,634,603, July 5, 1927. 
A pulp derived from straw or similar fibrous material is incor- 
porated with alkali-soluble components obtained by digestion of 
the material with an alkaline reagent containing a soluble sulphide, 
e.g., a solution containing caustic soda and sodium sulphide— 
A. P.-C. 

Austrian Black Pine (Pinus Austriaca) as a Paper Making 
Material. L. Vidal and M. Aribert. Papier 30, 731-736 (July 
1927); Papeterie 49, 697-702 (Aug. 10, 1927). Analysis of the 
air-dried wood gave: moisture 17 per cent, ash 0.5 per cent, resin 
(ether extract) 4.3 per cent, cellulose 54 per cent. Cooking 12 
hours at 2.5 to 3 kilos pressure with 20 per cent of caustic soda 
at a concentration of 5 per cent gave a 65 per cent yield of un- 
bleachable pulp, which was Very difficult to defiber in an experi- 
mental beater, but might be easier to treat in a kollergang. If it 
can be defibered satisfactorily, the pulp would be suitable only for 
unbleached or colored wrappings. By increasing the proportion of 
caustic soda to 30 per cent (at a concentration of 7.5 per cent) 
and the time of cooking to 15 hours, there was obtained 48 per 
cent of reddish-brown pulp, which could not be satisfactorily 
bleached. It was readily defibered and could readily stand intense 
beating. By further increasing the caustic soda to 35 per cent (at 
a concentration of 8.75 per cent) the yield was reduced to 45 per 
cent. The pulp was somewhat softer and could be defibered very 
easily. It bleached to a satisfactory white with 25 per cent of 
bleaching powder, giving a pulp suitable for the manufacture of 
fine papers. Boiling the wood 8 hours at a pressure of 2.5 to 3 
kilos, with 16 per cent caustic soda and 8 per cent sodium sulphide 
(at concentrations of 4 per cent and-2 per cent, respectively) gave 
53 per cent of brown, very strong, homogeneous pulp, which was 
defibered without undue difficulty. The microscopic characteristics 
of the pulps obtained, which are very similar to those of pulp from 
Scotch pine (Pinus sylvestris) are described in detail—A. P.-C. 

Ailanthus Wood as a Paper Making Material. L. Vidal and 
M. Aribert. Paper Trade J. 85, No. 7, 49-50 (Aug. 18, 1927). Re- 
sults of tests carried out on 15-year old wood are described. The 
pulp obtained was of poor quality and could be used only as a 
filler—A. P.-C. 

The Bamboo Hope. W. Raitt. Paper Maker and Brit. Paper 
Trade J. 74, 15-26 (July 1, 1927); World’s Paper Trade Rev. 88, 
4-16 (July 1), 84-88 (July 8), 796-800 (Sept. 9), 882 (Sept. 16), 
972-974 (Sept. 23, 1927); Paper Makers’ Monthly J. 65, 266-271 
(July 15, 1927); Paper Mill 50, No. 31, 16, 36-40 (July 30, 1927). 
An address discussing the possibilities of bamboo as a substitute 
for wood in the manufacture of paper, based on the author’s 
laboratory and commercial-scale experimenting during the last 
25 years. Thanks to the fractional digestion process, the position 
arrived at now, contrasted with that of 25 years ago, is as follows: 
knots (or nodes) usable, unusable; soda used on bamboo 16 per 
cent, 24 per cent; bleach used (on unbleached) 8 per cent, 22 per 
cent; steaming time 5 hours, 10 hours; steaming pressure 24 
pounds, 80 pounds; yield of unbleached pulp 45 per cent, 37 per- 
cent; yield of bleached pulp 42 per cent, 32 per cent, respectively:. 
The author estimates that unbleached bamboo pulp can be delivered’ 
c.i.f. British ‘ports at about a cost of 11 pounds 10 s. per ton, as 
compared with 13 pounds 15 s. for unbleached soda wood pulp. 
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The quantities available, forest population and lime supply are 
discussed.—A. P.-C. ; 


Pulp Supplies of the Future. New and Simple Process of 
Manufacturing Bamboo Cakes (Semi Pulp or Quarter Stuff) 
Suitable for Cheap Transport. Arthur H. Lymn. Paper Maker 
and Brit. Paper Trade J. 74, 65-67 (July 1, 1927). After outlining 
the present situation as regards imminence of a shortage of pulp- 
wood, the author considers that the situation can be met and the 
future faced without alarm owing to a recently developed process 
for converting bamboo into semi-pulp, which could economically 
be transported to present paper making centers for conversion into 
pulp and then paper. The process in question, which was devel- 
oped in Germany, consists essentially in removing the leaves of 
the bamboo, cutting the stems into suitable lengths, and thoroughly 
disintegrating them in a specially designed machine; the disinte- 
grated bamboo is then cooked with lime for about 10 hours, 
washed, and pressed into cakes under just sufficient pressure to 
cause proper cohesion of the cakes on subsequent drying, which is 
carried out in the air or in a drying tunnel. The dried cakes con- 
tain from 30 per cent to 40 per cent more fiber than wood per unit 
volume, and from 5 per cent to 15 per cent more per unit weight. 
The material can be converted into soda pulp by treatment with 
a relatively small amount of caustic soda at a low pressure. The 
economic possibilities of the process are briefly discussed.—A. P.-C. 

Paper from Bamboo. Anon. Paper Makers’ Monthly J. 
65, 261 (July 15, 1927). Brief description of the native process of 
making bamboo paper in China.—A. P.-C. 


Developments in New Paper Making Materials. Robert M. 
Boehm. Paper Industry 9, 793 (Aug., 1927). A process has been 
developed whereby bamboo, bagasse, banana, cotton stalks, pal- 
metto, rice straw and wheat straw can be converted into pulp 
which can compete with wood pulp under present market condi- 
tions, compares favorably to sulphite in firmness and formation 
and exceeds it in strength and pliability. Nothing is mentioned 
as to the nature of the process.—A. P.-C. 


Size of Bamboo Fiber and its Variation with Certain Consti- 
tuents. K. Nishida and K. Wakamiya. Cellulose Industry 
(Tokyo) 3, 181-191 (1927). The length of the bamboo fiber in- 
creases as the stem is ascended to a maximum at about the 18th 
node and then decreases to the top while the diameter of the 
fiber decreases continuously, ‘though above the 18th node the 
change is small. Interior fibers are longer, broader, and contain 
less lignin than those in the exterior portion of the stem.—A. P.-C. 


Pink Coloration of Esparto Papers. James Strachan. World’s 
Paper Trade Rev. 88, 114 (July 8, 1927); Paper Mill 50, No. 35, 
34 (Aug. 27, 1927). The three factors in the production of pink 
coloration of esparto papers are: presence of residual ligneous 
matter in esparto pulp, partial chlorination of this residue during 
bleaching, and introduction of sulphur in some form. Though the 
exact nature of the pink coloring matter is unknown, it is almost 
certainly an oxidation product of a sulphonated ligneous com- 
pound. The following precautions will entirely prevent the trou- 
ble: (1) boil the esparto well and evenly; (2) maintain a basic 
reaction during bleaching to prevent liberation of hypochlorous 
acid or chlorine; (3) do not use antichlors and wash the pulp 
thoroughly with fresh water after bleaching. When low-soda 
boiling is adopted to increase the yield of pulp, bleaching and 
washing should be followed by treatment with 0.5 per cent to 
1 per cent of sodium carbonate to destroy the chlorination com- 
pounds which may have formed.—A. P.-C. 


Cellulose and Cornstalks. J. E. Jackson. Paper Mill 50, No. 
36, 2, 20 (Sept. 3, 1927). The Dorner process consists essentially 
in cooking corn stalks (including nodes, leaves and pith) with a 
weak caustic soda liquor for 1 hour at low pressure, draining off 
the liquor, and then cooking for 5 hours at a slightly higher pres- 
sure with a stronger caustic soda liquor. Yields of: 33 per cent 
to 35 per cent of pulp containing 95 per cent alpha cellulose are 
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claimed; while if a lower alpha cellulose content in th: 
satisfactory higher yields can be obtained.—A. P.-C. 


pulp is 


The Deinking of Paper. T. R. Briggs and F. H. hodes, 
Fourth Colloid Symposium Monograph, 1926, p. 311-327. To de. 
termine the deinking on a quantitative basis, a weighed am unt of 
news print was pulped with various agents, the wet pulp washed 
free of detergent and peptized ink and made into a shee: whose 
whiteness was given a definite figure in a Taylor “reflect<. meter.” 
Preliminary tests with varying proportions of printed and un. 
printed paper showed that small percentages of ink are apparently 
more potent relatively than larger percentages in producing dark. 
ening. Furthermore, detergents may affect the fiber color. The 
experimental results following, therefore, represent only apparenj 
deinking. Fifty grams of paper were pulped 30 to 40 minutes ip 
1 liter of solution by a horizontal paddle turning about 1,300 r.p.m,; 
sodium oleate, 5 grams = 100; fuller’s earth, 10 grams in 0,02 
normal sodium hydroxide = 95; sodium silicate, “O” brand, 0,1 
normal = 84; sodium resinate, 5 grams = 83; sodium hydroxide, 
0.1 normal = 82; sodium hydroxide, 0.02 normal = 78; borax, 
0.1 normal = 75; gelatine in 0.02 normal sodium hydroxide = 71; 
sodium hydroxide, 70 to 55 degrees = 70; sodium carbonate, 
0.1 normal = 69; gum arabic, 10 grams = 65; gelatin, 10 grams = 
55; sucrose, 0.1 normal = 46; distilled water = 30; egg albumin, 
10 grams = 26; sodium chloride, calcium chloride, aluminium 
chloride (each 0.1 normal) and saturated calcium hydroxide = 0, 
Soap was the best deflocculant and the ease whereby the pulp is 
washed free of carbon. Fuller’s earth seems to form an adsorp- 
tion complex with ink, and this is peptized by alkali, the results 
nearly equalizing those with soap. The yellowing caused by alka- 
lies could be corrected by hydrochloric acid. Sodium oleate showed 
best results at and above 5 grams per liter. Sodium hydroxide 
gave best results between 0.1 and 0.02 normal. Second treatment 
does not appear to remove retained ink. The following were in- 
effective as detergents: sodium protalbinate and lysalbinate; so- 
dium caseinate; saponin; licorice extract; saturated solution of 
amyl alcohol. The ideal deinking agent is probably some sub- 
stance, preferably a colloid, which is absorbed much more strongly 
by ink than by paper and tends to peptize ink. If the substance: 
is a colloid and is adsorbed more strongly by paper than by ink, 
a mordanting action results, which tends to bind the ink to the 
fiber, e.g., with albumin. Peptization methods alone cannot evalu- 
ate detergent power.—C. J. W. 

Potato-Stem Pulp. A Micro-Consideration. James Scott. 
Paper Maker and Brit. Paper Trade J. 74, 262-265 (Sept. 1, 1927). 
An illustrated description of the structure of potato and tomato 
stems, bringing out their possibilities as paper making materials.— 
A. P.-C. 


Vallez Rotary Filter Company Purchased 

Joubert & Goslin Machine and Foundry Company has bought 
the Vallez Rotary Filter Company of Bay City, Michigan, and 
propose to build this well: known line of filters in its Birming- 
ham shops. 

The Vallez filter was brought out about ten years ago for 
work in the beet sugar industry and was soon after adapted to use 
in other fields such as pulp and paper, soap, gelatin, chemicals, etc. 
It is, in fact, used wherever pressure or vacuum filters are re- 
quired. 

In the reorganization the Vallez Rotary Filter Company will 
pass out of existence but the filter will continue to be known as 
the Vallez filter. Joubert & Goslin have been making evaporators 
for 32 years. Last years a vacuum filter was added to the line and 
now the pressure filter is included. © 

Phillip De Wolf, sales engineer for Joubert & Goslin and also 
an associate member of. TAPPI. reports that his company will 


' supply apparatus for use in experimental work on sulphite waste 


liquor utilization. This apparatus includes a small evaporator and, 
if necessary, filters. The company has had considerable experience 
in waste recovery work. 
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What Can We Do To Increase Net Profits’ 


Cuarman—Col. B. A. Franklin, Vice-President, Strathmore 

Paper Company. 

CHAIRMAN FRANKLIN: I am glad to see so many cost men here 
and so many men interested in the paper business. I do not 
know why there is not more interest taken in the cost situation 
by men of all businesses, and certainly of the paper business, be- 
cause my experience is, that there is real profit in the thorough 
attainment of a proper cost system and the tremendous amount 
of knowledge it can give. 

I do think that interest in the cost situation is increasing all 
the time. The astounding thing to me has been that it has in- 
creased so very slowly. Of course, it is some satisfaction to know 
that it is increasing. Certainly I think there has been no time 
in the past when knowledge of costs was so essential as it is 
today. We have an increasing over-production, an increase in 
competition, and those things cannot be met by any kind of a 
man—I don’t care how brilliant he is—without a definite knowl- 
edge on which to base his action. 

We are very fortunate today in having two men of national 
reputation with us, men who are experts, and who have proved 
their expertness in very many cases. The first speaker is a man 
who is very well known to the paper trade, and probably to a great 
many of you; and without any further remarks about him, because 
you do know him so well, I am going to introduce Mr. C. Oliver 
Wellington of Scovell, Wellington & Company, who is going to 
talk to us on a subject in which we have all some slight interest, 
I am sure—“What can we do to Increase Net Profits?” Mr. 
Wellington. (Applause) 

C. Ortver WELLINGTON: I am very glad indeed to be here 
and to see so many friends again. Our time is rather short so 
I will get right down to the business of the meeting. 

The situation, as Col. Franklin has said, in the paper industry 
as in many others, is of a potential and actual over-production, so 
that we have intense competition, and therefore, a greater need 
than ever before of knowing our costs and determining our sales 
and manufacturing policies closely and carefully. 


How One Mill Made a Profit in 1921 


Let me give you an illustration which perhaps will be of particu- 
lar interest to paper mill executives, both those who are here, or 
those who may be reached as you talk over with them on your 
return the results of this convention. I remember back in 1921 I had 
occasion to visit a number of paper mills, and in that very bad 
year when sales were low, and with a general drop in prices, one 

* Address by C. Oliver Wellington, C. P. A., at Luncheon Meetin 


Associ ition of the Paper Industry, at Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New 
Wednesday, February 22nd, 1928. 
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particular mill came out pretty well, made a slight profit, while 
other mills in the industry made big losses. The way they did it 
was this: They had four machines, and they made up their 
minds that with business as it was they could not run four 
machines full, and they said, “We will become now a two machine 
mill.” They lined up a budget of sales and manufacturing for 
operating on a two machine basis. They figured out the supply of 
help they would need to run two machines, and they tried to keep 
the two machines busy, simply forgetting that they had the other 
two machines at all. And what is more, they figured out their 
costs on that basis, and then absolutely refused to take any orders 
below the costs as figured. That sounds rather radical, particu- 
larly in those times when the average mill was grabbing for any- 
thing in the nature of an order, no matter what the price was. 
This particular mill made a little money that year, when other 
mills in that same section of the paper industry lost up in the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, and the mills that tried hardest 
to run 100 percent full were the ones who lost the most money. 


Selling Below Cost Does Not Increase Consumption of Paper 

The situation in 1921 was to some extent abnormal, but we have 
today a somewhat similar situation, where prices are not advancing 
and there is a great production and great competition for orders, 
and a very narrow margin. I would urge the executives to give 
very serious consideration to this problem, and see whether in the 
long run it is not good business to refuse to sell below cost. In 
the paper industry particularly a reduction in selling price does not 
increase the total consumption. You probably know that if you 
were to cut the price in half, the final consumer of paper would 
not use appreciably more. He might use a little more, but very 
little. Therefore, every ton of paper that is forced on the 
market in excess of what the market can take, simply puts off 
that much longer the time when you wil] strike a reasonable 
balance between supply and demand, and when prices can come 
back to a profitable basis. 


The man who insists on trying to run 100 percent full when the 
market will not take the production is not only hurting himself 
immediately, selling at no profit and usually at a Joss, but is hurt- 
ing himself also in the future, and is hurting the industry, because 
every ton that he puts out in excess of requirements delays that 
much longer the time when he and any of the other mills can 
run at a profit. 


Set Up a “Complete” Budget and Work for Profits 


Now, a knowledge of what you can do under those circum- 
stances depends absolutely on proper costs, and depends upon 
lining up a reasonable budget. One of the most important factors 
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tending toward increased net profits under present conditions is 
the setting up of a complete budget that will take in not only the 
manufacturing costs but selling and administrative ‘costs, and 
will compare the sales, on what can reasonably be expected under 
present conditions, with the costs that will be matched up with 
that sales program, the costs including not only the manufacturing 
but the selling and administrative costs. 


There is no reason why, in the paper industry, you cannot work 
out what has been worked out in a few paper mills and in many 
mills in other industries; that is, a complete budget plan that will 
give the executives full control over the business, and, what is 
more important, give this control in advance. Under business 
conditions that are not satisfactory, by lining up a proper budget 
it is possible to determine in advance what the net profit will be 
at the end of the year, and those who have operated budgets for 
a number of years find they can come out very close to the esti- 
mate. The advantage is that if the net profit, as thus determined, 
is unsatisfactory, the executives can take steps in advance to try to 
improve it, either through increased sales or, if they feel it is not 
possible under reasonably expected circumstances to increase 
those sales, to find ways and means of cutting down either the 
manufacturing costs or the costs of distribution. 

It may be that, after everything is worked out, it is not possible 
to develop more than a very small net profit under present condi- 
tions, but knowing in advance what can reasonably be expected, as 
shown by the budget carefully worked out after consultation with 
your manufacturing and selling and financial men, you then are 
in a position to see just how bad or good it is, and, if it is bad, 
take steps to correct it. I believe, under present conditions, the 
one single factor that will count most in the paper industry 
and in individual mills will be the development of a complete 
budget, that each mill knows in advance just exactly where it 
stands and where it is going. 


We have developed in the paper industry, through the Cost 
Association, a pre-determined or budget cost system, but that has 
been applied in the past largely to the manufacturing costs, so 
that what I am suggesting as a complete budget simply means 
extension to the selling and administrative expenses and the 
financial items, so that you will have, for the benefit of the execu- 
tives, a complete control over the whole business, in addition to the 
control of manufacturing which every executive has who is 


operating a cost system on the basis that has been made standard 
by the Cost Association. 


Budget System Improvement on “Lot” Cost System 


The original plan for costs in the paper industry, and that 
developed in many mills has been on a lot cost basis, and that was, 
at the time it was developed, a very satisfactory plan. It is still 
very satisfactory today in many mills, but I would suggest that 
there are advantages through operating a plan of schedules or 
pre-determined costs by grades, weights, colors, etc., rather than 
the lot cost method. The advantages of scheduled costs under 
present conditions are that the figures can be obtained more 
quickly, the plan is somewhat less costly to operate, and the 
executives have a closer, quicker, and therefore better control of 


the business. That control obviously can be used as an aid toward 
greater net profits. 


Profits Figured as Percentage of “Conversion” Costs 


After the cost has been determined, there is a question as to the 
basis for adding profits. | The basis used by many mills has been 
as a percentage either of the dollars and cents costs, or dollars 
and cents selling price. In some other mills it has been an average 
figure per pound of paper. I suggest that, in figuring closely, we 
should think of the profit item to be added to the cost as 
determined, as a percentage of the conversion costs. That will 
give you the same return on your investment, and the same 
return on the labor and expense involved in making one grade 
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or one weight or size of paper as compared with another, asgyn, 
ing the mill makes more than one product. 


Salesmen’s Commissions Based on Profits They Make 

There is another point to wnich the executives might wel] give 
attention under present conditions, and that is the basis for 
compensating salesmen. The basis used by many, if not most of 
the mills, is a commission based directly on the sales. That is, 
sales of a thousand dollars will yield so much commission, I 
suggest that a great deal can be gained by a study of a Proper 
basis for salesmen’s compensation, which will put each salesmay 
somewhat on his own feet, and give him a share ot tne net 
profit in the paper that he is able to sell. 


In working out such a plan it is necessary, first, to deteiuuy 
the proper manufacturing cost, and therefore gross profit, on tm 
various items. Then, in addition, the selling and administrany, 
expenses, (other than the compensation and expenses of the sales 
men themselves), should be properly allocated to the various 
classes and kinds of sales and deducted from the gross profit 
leaving a net figure available for profit and salesmen’; 
compensation. Then the company can well afford to give 
each salesman a substantial share of that remaining figure, 
Such a plan is far more satisfactory than any payment as 4 
straight commission per dollar of sales or per pound, or on any 
other unit basis, because the salesman is working for the best 
interests of the company, and he has a direct interest in the net 
profits and will naturally push the profitable lines. A plan such 
as I am suggesting cannot be developed on any flat average basis, 
You must take into consideration the territory a man is covering, 
reasonable quotas must be worked out for each territory, and it is 
usually desirable to develop a sliding scale,—one basis for 10 
percent of the quota, a different basis for 90 percent, and still 
a different basis for 80 percent. A study of the costs of sell- 
ing and distribution, the bulk of which is salesmen’s salaries and 
expenses, will well repay the executives in any mill under present 
business conditions. 


Steam and Power Costs Given Insufficient Attention 


There are a few specific points of attack that I would suggest 
the executives might look into for an increase in net profits. One 
is the cost of steam and power. I was very glad to note that you 
have a session on that subject this afternoon, because in my 
opinion, the element of steam and power cost in paper mills has 
been given much less attention by the executives than it deserves. 

Some years ago we visited a number of mills, between twenty 
and twenty-five, in the same section of the paper industry, and 
developed actual cost figures on a uniform basis for all those 
mills. I was very much surprised to find, when those figures were 
actually worked out, that the cost of water, steam and power, 
represented about one-third of the total conversion cost, and yet 
I didn’t find in any of those mills that problems in connection with 
water, steam and power, were given anywhere near the attention 
that they deserved. Instead of being given one-third of the 
attention, as representing one-third of the total conversion cost, 
they were not being given one-tenth or one-twentieth of the 
attention given to o/her items. 


We have made certain detailed studies, and other engineers 
have made studies of water, steam and power conditions in paper 
mills, and found some very alarming facts. Dry cans on the 
paper machines were half full of water, live steam was being 
used unnecessarily or allowed to escape from various places 
around the plant, the boiler efficiency was very low, and there was 
no reasonable balance between steam generation and consumption. 
Such wastes have been going on for years, and nobody has paid 
much attention to them, because they have never been reduced to 
a dollar and cents basis. The executives have never realized what 
the dollars and cents possible saving was, and the foremen in the 
various departments machine tenders and others, have never had 
brought home to them the fact that what they were doing was 
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costing the company $10.00 a~ day, or $100 a week~or any other™ 
definite am unt of money. 

There is one further suggestion. In purchasing coal there is a 
great deal of attention paid to the price, and yet, when we con- 
sider that about half the total cost of coal in the average case is 
freight, obviously if you can buy a slightly better grade of coal 
the cost per heat unit will be much less because you have to pay 
the same freight on “slate” that you do on real good coal. This 
merely illustrates the importance of looking at such matters from 
the angle of final net dollars and cents. 

Another specific point brought to my attention in the last few 
years has been the very large waste in the finishing operations of 
some mills. By having figures as to what was reasonable and 
what other mills were accomplishing under similar circumstances, 
I have been able to suggest to the executives of the paper mills 
where the waste looked big, that there was an item that would bear 
looking into. In practically every paper mill if the men in the 
finishing department were made to realize that one hundred 
pounds of paper represented so much money and must be handled 
carefully, whether in the rolls or sheets, much could be accom- 
plished. In one case where we called the large finishing waste 
to the attention of the executives, they began to check it up and 
almost immediately reduced the loss one-quarter. That one- 
quarter deduction means a great many thousands of dollars in a 
year. The saving required no new equipment. It was simply 
greater care in handling the finished paper, and letting the men 
in the finishing department know the waste was being checked, 
that it was too great and must be cut down. 


Summary of Items Worthy of Executive Attention 


To increase net profits, the big items for the executives to con- 
sider under present conditions, are: one, set up a complete 
budget, what can reasonably be expected, and then watch the 
actual results in comparison with the budget; two, refuse to sell 
below cost on the basis of the budget as worked out; three, develop 
a plan for compensating salesmen on the basis of net profits 
from their efforts; and four, use the operating figures to find 
points of attack for reducing costs. 

It is not sufficient merely to take past performances in your own 
mill but get figures from other mills. Have your cost men con- 
sult with cost men of other mills and get some real information 
as to what other people are doing, and see whether your past per- 
formances are reasonable or are not. Where your figures are .in 
excess of others, see if it is not possible to bring your own costs on 
those particular items down to a reasonable average. 

I find that the executives will pay attention to dollars and cents 
figures, but they are not very much interested in forms or methods. 
We have to know about forms, and methods in order to get the 
results which we can present to the executives. We should 
present facts to the executives in the form of dollars and cents. 
For instance, “Here is what we are doing and here is what other 
people are doing,” Or, “I believe this item should be investigated 
further because I think a saving can be made.” Study and use of 
the cost figures, in that way will help toward net profits, or in- 
crease the net profits under present conditions. 

The executives should get reports and study the variations from 
the budget which has been carefully worked out, and determine 
what points of attack seem most worth while to reduce costs. 
These points of attack may be such items as I have mentioned— 
water, steam and power cost, a study of finishing waste, a study 
of reducing selling and distribution costs. Those are obviously 
not all the items or elements that executives should consider in 
the present business situation, but I believe they are suggestions 
which you can take home, and see if they apply to your particu- 
lar business. You may find one or more of them will do so, in 
which case this convention will have been of value to you and 
your company. (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN Frankuin: Mr. Wellington has indeed given us 
some very common sense suggestions. The great difficulty, when 
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a-subject tike*this is brought up, of howto increase net profits,. 
is that there is a feeling that there is some trick way, never before 
understood. As a matter of fact, as Mr. Wellington has said, 
you simply have to get down to hard pan, and by a cost system, 
and by studying your costs and reducing your waste, and watch- 
ing your power, net profits can be increased, and a number of us 
know that. I am inclined to think that his method of rewarding 
salesmen has rather more application to the merchant end of the 
game than to the paper industry from a manufacturing point of 
view, although there must be, or he would not have said so, some 
mills where the sales depend more directly upon the salesmen. 


Who Is Your Competitor? * 


Are you one of America’s business men who still believes in 
the guessing game? If so, wake up and stop injuring yourself 
as well as outraging the industry. Business is no longer depend- 
dent on hunches, but on genuine knowledge. 

In checking over the volume of building contracts let during the 
past year throughout the country, it is an injustice to our industry 
to discover how many of us have taken contracts at cost price 
just to have work or to beat out our so-called “Competitor.” 

Why does this condition exist? Why such a large variation he- 
tween bids? Is it because we do not know our costs, are we mak- 
ing guesses, or is it lack of confidence in one another? 

Today of all days, when business information is obtainable 
through associaticns, trade periodicals and books of specialized 
and general character, these conditions should not exist. It is time 
with all this at hand that -we awaken and put ourselves in line 
with other institutions on an earning basis. 

No matter how small or how large one’s business is, the first 
shing he must do is to establish an accounting system. This will 
enable him to know his job costs and what his overhead is, which 
informs, him what it costs to run his business. These two items 
are essential! and when fixed, the next item is a question as to 
profit. 

Profit is something every industry is entitled to. It is the 
very life of all business and in this world it is a measure of one’s 
success. 

What is the stumbling block to success? FEAR. Fear that one 
cannot secure work, or, in other words, that one’s so-called com- 
petitor will secure it all. Fear that one cannot make a profit 
after he has secured a volume of work at low prices. Finally, 
fear that one cannot pay his bills or overhead, which induces 
him to take on more volume at low prices, forcing one’s so- 
called “Competitor” to do the same. Who really is one’s competi- 
tor when it is boiled down but himself? 

Reverse the case and suppose one’s business competitor does se- 
cure a large volume of work at unprofitable prices. He will soon 
find out that he has over-reached, due to his greed, avarice, self- 
ambition or aggrandizement. He will be compelled to change his 
tactics or cheat his clients and finally go out of business. 

Why permit one’s self to be misled and suffer by another’s 
wrongdoing and sail in a sinking ship. If one knows his business, 
which includes estimating, engineering, field work, installation, 
purchasing and accounting, he will not permit his better judg- 
ment to be swayed by an over-zealous competitor to take work at 
cost when he knows an overhead must be added as well as a 
profit. 

Why not get rid of this fear? 
lative and essential to business. 
each other. 
successful. 
price. 


See that compteition is stimu- 
Let us be honest and sincere with 
Base our business on Principle and it is bound to be 
There is enough work for us all and-at a profitable 
This the world has proven for past ages. One man or 
concern cannot do all that is going on in any locality, nor can 
he cheapen our industry hy cheating himself out of a square 
legitimate profit. 


_* From Official Bulletin Heating and Piping Contractors National Associa- 
tion. 
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Binders Board Simplification Program 


Manufacturers and users of binders board are being asked to 
sign acceptances to the new simplification program which has 
been worked out by them in conjunction with the Simplified 
Practice Division, Department of Commerce, Washington D. C, 

In this connection A. B. Galt, of the Division is sending the 
following communication to the manufacturers and users: 

There is enclosed a mimeographed report on the simplification 
of binders board. This program was finally approved on January 
20-21, 1928, after three years’ effort on the part of interested 
groups and associations. 

When you have considered this program, if you feel the pro- 
posal to be constructive and of benefit to those concerned, will 
you indicate your approval and support by signing and returning 
one copy of the enclosed acceptance form? 

While the action of the first general conference is based on 
a careful study of conditions and requirements, it will be sus- 
ceptible of such modifications as future trends in the industry may 
render desirable. In order to make the schedule conform with 
the best current practice of your industry, the conference ap- 
pointed a standing committee to which you are urged to submit 
any comments or suggestions you feel will make the recommenda- 
tion more beneficial. Such action will help the committee at a de- 
cision when considering possible revisions a year from March 
1, 1928. 

Sizes Adopted 

The sizes adopted together with an official interpretation of the 
development of this project as made public by the Bureau are as 
follows: 

In accordance with the unanimous action of the general confer- 
ence held under the auspices of the Division of Simplified Prac- 
tice on October 22, 1926, and several successive meetings with 
manufacturers, distributors, and users of binders board, the De- 
partment of Commerce, through the Bureau of Standards, rec- 
ommends the establishment of the following ten sizes as stand- 
ard for stock purposes: 

20x 30, 22x 33, 23x 29, 25x 30, 27x 31, 24x36, 26x 38, 26x 32, 
3 x 35, 31 x 41 

The above ten sizes will be. manufactured with % of an inch 
trim on each of the four sides so that all boards manufactured 
will be 3% of an inch longer and wider than the size specified. 

These recommendations are to be effective as of March 1, 1928, 
subject to annual revision by the Standing Committee. 

Promulgation recommended R. M. Hupson, 
Assistant Director, Commercial Standards. 

Gerorce K. Burcess, 
Director, Bureau of Standards. 


Promulgated. 


Development of the Project 

In the latter part of the year 1925, the Division of Simplified 
Practice was requested to assist the Binders Board Manufactur- 
ers Association in the solution of the existing problem as it af- 
fected the diversity of sizes and thickness of binders board. 

A survey was completed in November, 1925, which resulted in 
information being submitted by 14 out of 18 manufacturers and 
the summarization indicated that there existed 718 different sizes 
of binders board and each size was made in from 1 to 27 
different thicknesses. 

The summarization further indicated that 790 items were sold 
in lots of from 100 to 1,000 bundles each, and that only 193 
items were in sufficient demand to run the individual totals over 
1,000 bundles each. 

The information thus collected and compiled was used as the 
basis of an agenda for the conference referred to above, but due 
to insufficient user representation, the action of the manufacturers 


on October 22nd, 1925, was held on abeyance until further con. 
sideration. 

A second attempt to secure a representative meeting was mage 
on November 30, 1927, in the office of the American |’aper and 
Pulp Association, New York City, in which the manufacturers 
convened in conjunction with the representatives of the Employing 
Bookbinders of America and purchasing agents, The desire op 
the part of the manufacturers to inaugurate a simplification pro. 
gtam with 5 stock sizes as a basis and provision for a minimyn 
tonnage met with serious objection on the part of the Employing 
Bockbinders of America. 

No definite action was taken at this meeting, and several sy¢. 
cessive attempts for reconciling the differences between the Em. 
ploying Bookbinders of America and the Binders Board Many. 
facturers Association finally developed into the elimination of any 
reference whatsoever to minimum tonnage and the addition to the 
program of 5 more sizes, making 10 in all. 

The final approval of the amended program was given by the 
Executive Committee of the Employing Bookbinders of America, 
at their meeting in Philadelphia on January 20-21, 1928. 


Standing Committee and Effective Date 

The recommendation was made effective as of March 1, 192% 
subject to annual revision by the Standing Committee which was 
appointed to represent the interests of various elements in the 
industry. This committee will receive all comments and sug. 
gestions for the improvement of the recommendation, and, at the 
expiration of one year from the effective date, meet to consider 
what changes, if any, should be made. The action of the Stand- 
ing Committee will then be resubmitted to the industry for ap. 
proval befcre final action is taken. The members of the com- 
mittee are. 
Manufacturers 

Leigh H. Davey, The Davey Company, Glen Ridge, N. J. 

O. M. Porter, Secretary, Binders Board Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 18 East 41st street, New York, N. Y. 
Users 

Raymond E, Baylis, Eugene C. Lewis Company, 8th avenue, 33rd 
and 34th streets, New York, N. Y. 

Alfred E. Ommen, Employing Bookbinders of America, 141 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


New Screw Conveyor Book 

As the aggregate of more than 50 years’ experience in the 
manufacture of screw conveyors, H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. has 
just issued an 85-page book devoted entirely to screw conveyor, 
fittings and accessories. 

A glimpse into the history of screw conveying shows that at the 
time the Caldwell Company was founded—in 1874—screw con- 
veyors were largely built on the job with wooden shafts and 
various forms of flights. 

Mr. Caldwell invented the flight made from a circular disc so 
that a complete turn around the shaft was made with one flight, 
which was quite an improvement over the best to be had at that 
time. He also standardized conveyors on pipe shafts with re 
movable couplings, which standards have been continued to the 
present time with slight changes. 

These original improvements and inventions were followed later 
by the invention of the Caldwell Helicoid conveyor. 

Their new book covers both the Caldwell Helicoid and Sectional 
Flight types. The data, in addition to being very complete, has 
been arranged in a manner to offer the utmost convenience to 
those interested in the subject. 

A copy may be had by writing to H. W. Caldwell & Son Com- 
pany, Western avenue, 17th and 18th streets, Chicago, and asking 
for Book No. 989, 
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BROVGHTON 


Use less pressure and steam per 
pound of water evaporated from 
paper or board, than any other 


scheme or system in existence. 


HEALY-RUFF COMPANY 


S'T.PAUL,MINN. 


ee” 


PERFORATED METALS 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL CO. 


342 Madison Ave..—New York City 


Consulting Engineers 


NEW PLANTS—PLANT IMPROVEMENTS 
MILL MANAGEMENT 
REORGANIZATION and CONSOLIDATION 
WORK 


of Every Description 
For Pulp and Paper Mills 


THE HARRINGTONG KING PERFORATING (0. 


5652 Fillmore St., Chicago, IIL 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 114 Liberty St. 


j 


“@00D RAGS 
FOR PAPER MILLS 


NEW CUTTINGS 


THE LESHNER PAPER STOCK CO. 


INCORPORATED 


HAMILTON, 


OHIO. 


BRANCH—CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


es 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 10, 1928 
SUMMARY 


Cigarette paper 
Wall paper 


News print 
Printing paper 
‘Wrapping paper 
Packing paper 
Stencil paper 
Pergamyn paper 
Surface coated paper 
Basic paper 

Baryta coated paper 
Metal paper 

‘Gold coated paper 
Photo paper 

Filter paper 
Drawing paper 


“Tissue paper 4 


Silk paper | 
Decalcomania paper 


“Trunk paper 


Writing paper 


‘Colored paper 


Cover paper 

Parchment paper 

Flintstone paper 

Sulphate paper 

Straw _ board 

Miscellaneous paper ....77 rolls, 259 bls., 56 cs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 
Havre, 106 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Rochambeau, Havre, 
28 cs. 
P. Lorillard Co., Patria, Marseilles, 400 cs. 
4 Tobacco Co., Patria, Lisbon, 30 cs. 
. J. Schweitzer, Pres. Monroe, Marseilles, 26 


Rochambeau, 


“a Manduit Paper Corp.,. Schodack, St. Nazaire, 
579 cs. 
American Tobacco Co., Schodack, 


1,200 cs. 
WALL PAPER 
Minnekahda, London, 


Bordeaux, 


R. F. Downing & Co., 


9 bls 


J. E. Bernard & Co., Lapland, Antwerp, 12 cs., 


Emmerich, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 3. bls. 
Gicke Shipping Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
F. Blank, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 2 cs, 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnewaska, London, 


_38_bls., 13 cs. 
F. 


J. Emmerich, Minnewaska, London, 13 bls. 
. J. Emmerich, Cedric, Liverpool, 11 bls. 
A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Andania, Liverpool, 
1 ble. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
= Dorian Paper Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 


R *F. Downing & Co., Andania, London, 13 bls. 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Andania, London, 27 


-trusses, 1 cs. 
A. 


C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Cedric, Liverpool, 22 

cs., 6 bls. 

‘Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., Majestic, South- 
ampton, 10 cs. 

NEWS PRINT 

Hudson Trading Co., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 60 
rolls. 

Hudson Trading Co., Carlsholm, Gothenburg, 
295 rolls. 

National City Bank, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 29 bls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Dresden, Bremen, 


. 693 rolls. 


O. Ray, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 110 rolls, 
29 bis. 
Hudson Trading Co., 


bu 316 rolls. 
Nationa City Bank, Karlsruhe, Bremen, 612 


Drottningholm, Gothen- 


rolls. 
PRINTING PAPER 
C. Steiner, Ryndam, Rotterdam, 9 cs. 
E. Dietzgen . Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 130 cs. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 23 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Lapland, Antwerp, 2 cs. 
Perkins-Goodwin & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 


WRAPPING PAPER 


¥ C. Strype, Lapland, Antwerp, 3 
Birn & Wachenheim, Lapland, / ta 37 cs. 


PACKING PAPER 
International Forwarding Co., A. Ballin, Ham- 


. 69 bis. 


7 burg, 6 cs. 


. Beekman Card & Paper Co., Dresder, Bremen, 
cs. 


STENCIL PAPER 
Arlac Dry Stenci) Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 


51 cs. 
PERGAMYN PAPER 
F. C. Strype, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 9 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 8 cs. 
P. C. Zuhlke, Lapland, Antwerp, 74 cs. 
Per ares Co. of America, Lapland, Antwerp, 156 


Whiting & Patterson Co., Inc., A. Ballin, Ham- 
burg, 8 cs, 
Globe Shipping Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 4 cs. 
BASIC PAPER 
American Express Co., Lapland, Antwerp, 50 


cs. 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Dresden, Bremen, 50 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Karlsruhe, Bremen, 128 cs. 
METAL PAPER 
Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Karlsruhe, 
Bremen, 21 ‘cs, 
GOLD COATED PAPER 
Richard Ships Co., Dresden, Bremen, 5 cs. 
F. Murray Hill, Karlsruhe, Bremen, 10 cs. 
PHOTO-PAPER 
J. J. Gavin & Co., Andania, Liverpool, 3 cs. 
FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnewaska, Lon- 


don, 13 cs. 
DRAWING PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnewaska, Lon- 


don, 6 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., Minnewaska, London, 


cs. 

F. C. Strype, Andania, Liverpool, 1 cs. 
DESIGN PAPER 

Scranton Lace Co., Andania, Liverpool, 1 cs. 

SILK PAPER 
S. Gilbert, Ryndam, Rotterdam, 5 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 

C. W. Sellers, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 2 cs. 

L. A. Consmiller, Dresden, Bremen, 24 cs. 
TRUNK PAPER 

P. H, Petry & Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 2 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 

A. Murphy & Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 1 cs. 

Henfeld & Detroit, Rochambeau, Havre, 6 cs. 

Defiance Sales Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 8 cs. 

C. Kilpatrick, Rochambeau, Havre, 2 cs. 

om Morrison & Co., "Rochambeau, Havre, 


F Loeser & Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 8 cs. 
Guibout freres, Majestic, Southampton, 15 cs. 
_— Morrison & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 


Globe Shipping Co., Majestic, Southampton, 3 cs. 
Ww. yrnes, Liberty, Havre, 3 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 
Borden Riley Paper Co., Lapland, Antwerp, 8 cs. 
E. Dietzgen & Co., A. ’ Ballin, Hamburg, 78 cs. 
P. H. Petry & Co. , Dresden, Bremen, 4 cs. 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Dresden, Bremen, 1 cs. 
COVER PAPER 
International Forwarding Co., A. Ballin, Ham- 


burg, 5 cs, 
gi on aang edad PAPER 
S. Gilbert, Dresden, men, 11 cs. 
FLI NTSTONE PAPER 
United Hardware & Tool Co., Ryndam, Rotter- 


dam, 48 cs. 
SULPHATE PAPER 
ali Paper Co., Bergenisfjord, Oslo, 352 
rolls. 


STRAW BOARD 
Perkins-Goodwin & Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 


138 rolls. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
H. Petry & Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 15 cs. 
Keuffel & Esser, Ryndam, Rotterdam, 11 cs. 
P. H. Petry & Co., Rochambeau, Havre, 12 cs. 
Tice & Lynch, Rochambeau, Havre, 2 cs. 
F. J. Emmerich, Rochambeau, Havre, 3 bls. 
a M. Cohen, A. Ballin, Hamburg, 77 rolls, 
52 bls. 
“ M. M.- Cohen, Drottningholm, Gothenburg, 40 
Y 
‘ E. H. eo & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
urg, 11 
Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 34 bls. 
c K. MacAlpine & Co., Drottningholm, Gothen- 
burg, 130 bls. 
Japan Paper Co., Roma, Genoa, 2 cs. 


————e 


American Express Co., Majestic, Southampton, 
cs. 
F. C. Strype, Ausonia, Southampton, 1 ¢s, 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Overton & Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 182 bls. 
bagging. Weis 
merican Woolstock Corp., Rynd ‘ 
107 bis. rags. = pee Rottentag, 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Tercero, Buenos Aires, 
74 bis. rags. 
E. Butterworth & Co., 
burg, 32 bls. thread waste. 
A. W. Fenton, Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 206 


Inc., A. Ballin, Ham. 


bls. rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., 
32 bis. rags. 
Everman & Sare Dresden, Bremen, 8 bls. rags, 
Van Oppen & Co., Dresden, Bremen, 83 bls, 


~~ 
F. Downing & Co., Mississippi, London, ¢ 
bls. rags. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Rigel, Genoa, 
96 bis. bagging. 

Equitable Trust Co., Rigel, Leghorn, 20 bis, 


A. Ballin, Hamburg, 


ie 
nae Com’! Italiane, Rigel, Leghorn, 38 bis, 
rag: 

Demme Scott & Courtney, Rigel, Malaga 
36 bis. rags. F 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
169 bls. rags. 

State Bank, Western Ally, Rotterdam, 273 bis, 
cotton waste. 

S. Birkenstein - a Western Ally, Rotter. 
dam, 234 ‘bls. % 

Leibowitz, I ae. Hull, 17 bis. rags. 
’. Galaup, Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 194 bls, 


Andania, Liverpool, 


. Bishop Manfg. Co., Pipestone County, Dun- 
86 bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., 
93 bis. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Pipestone County, Havre, 
61 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Pipestone County, 
Havre, 44 bis. rags. : 
Overton, Inc., Pipestone County, 

Havre, 141 bls, bagging. 
Galaup, Pipestone County, Havre, 48 bls. 


Inc., Pipestone County, Dun- 


rags. 
E. Burrows, Cedric, Liverpool, 46 bls. rags. 
B. D. Kaplan, Cedric, Liverpool, 9 bls. rags. 
J. Cohen, Cedric, Liverpool, 13 bls. rags 
American Exchange Irving Trust Co., Cedric, 
-e % 59 bls. rags. 
Kaplan, Winona County, Manchester, 148 
bie 4 
E. Pallen, Winona County, Manchester, 12 bls. 
new cuttings. 
E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Winona County, 
Manchester, 90 bls. bagging. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Cauto, Tampico, 
160 bls. rags. 
. Leibowitz, Elzasier, Antwerp, 13 bls. rags 
i Girard National Bank, Ossa, Leghorn, 
. rags. 
’. Galaup, Ossa, Leghorn, 68 bls. rags. 
Myers Lipman Woolstock Co., Schodack, Bor- 
deaux, 5 bls. rags. 
Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., Schodack, Bordeaux, 
4 bls. rags. 
— Trust Co., Schodack, Bordeaux, 88 bls. 
ra 


Chemical National Bank, Karlsruhe, Bremen, 58 
bls. rags. 

A. F. Roloson, Karlsruhe, Bremen, 102 bis. 
rags. 

vrerton & Co., Liberty, Havre, 130 bls. bag- 


“i 4 J. Keller Co., Inc., Sac City, 
bls. flax waste. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Oregonian, Japan, 60 


bls. bagging. 
OLD ROPE 
Brown Bros. & Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 41 


pkgs 
Brown Bros. & Co., Lapland, Antwerp, 76 bls. 
Y. Trust Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 43 bls. 
td Bros. & Co. , Bellhaven, Cardiff, 89 coils. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 


dam, 41 coils. 
CASEIN 

Attérbury Bros., Inc., Tercero, Buenos Aires, 
2,084 bags, 125,040 ks. 

hampion Coated Paper Co., 
Aires, 557 bags, 25,437 ks. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Tercero, Buenos Aires, 
1,417 bags, 85,020 ks. 

Bank of Nova Scotia, Tercero, Buenos Aires, 
417 bags, 25,020 ks. 


(Continued on page 68) 


Antwerp, 192 


Tercero, Buenos 
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“TENTACULAR”’? TRANSMISSION 


Higher Efficiency in Power Transmission 


SHORT CENTERS 
and HIGH PULLEY 
RATIOS 


Wherever heavy loads are 
transmitted over owe with 
a belt arc of contact less than 
180° there is a need for 
“Tentacular,” the non-skid 
belt which is solving such 
problems in 100,000 drives. 
ELIMINATES 
a oe OF POWER 
DLER PULLEYS 
NOT BEARINGS 
HIGH BELT TENSION 
STICKY BELT DRESSING 
The durability of Tentacular 
is proven by many hard cases 
where this belt has given 24- 
hour-a-day service for more 
than three years. 
Let us give you some definite 


Se. ice and figures. ( 


Alexander Brothers inc. 


14 South Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of Complete Line of Leather Belting - - - 


RAG CUTTERS 


15 H.P. Morse Silent Chain Drive from motor to Groundwood Deckers. 
Driver, 860 r.p.m.; Driven 131 r.p.m., 42 inch centers. 


The Power Drive 
for Paper Mills 


In your mill as in many others, gineers it exactly meet your 
there are probably severe power requiremen’ 

drive requirements that call for Morse Silent Chains are exten- 
extreme care in selection and bea 
application. That’s where Morse 

Silent Chain Drives may help 

you—they aré designed by expe- 

rienced Morse Transmission En- on the job. 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY MORSE CHAIN CO., Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A. 


H Isvill Atlanta, Ga. Cleveland, Ohio Omaha, Neb. 
Riege e, N. J. U. S. A. Baltimore, Md. Denver, Colo. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. Louisville Ky. San Francisco, Calif. 


: ; Buffalo, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
Canadian Repr esentatives Charlotte, N. C. New Orleans, La. Toronto, 2, Ont., Canada 
Waterous Engine Works Company, Ltd., Brantford, Ont., Can. 


Chicago, Ill. New York, N.Y. | Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Sole Agents for Europe MORS EPO ORIVES 


@ 2365 
R. J. Marx, 133-139 Finsbury Pavement, London, E. C. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


(Continued from page 66) 


M. E. Clarendon & Co., Tercero, Buenos Aires, 
334 bags, 20,040 ks. 

A. Klipstein & Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 
176 bags, 15,000 ks. 

Atterbury Bros., Inc., France Maru, Haniburg, 
732 bags, 55,000 ks. 


WOOD PULP 
E. Sacorent & Co., Bergensfjord, Toten, 300 
bls. FB up. 
Chemical Rational Bank, Bergensfjord, Oslo, 
150 bls. sulphite. 
Chase National Bank, Hellig Olav, Oslo, 800 
bls. sulphate. 
E. Keller Co., Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 669 
bls. wood pulp, 99 tons. 
stle’ & verton, Inc., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 
2,020 bls. wood pulp, 513 tons. 
Lagerloef Trading Co., A. Ballin, Hamburg, 454 
bls. wood pulp, 61 tons. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., France Maru, , 253 
bls. wood pulp, 51 tons. 
Anderson & Co., Minnequa, Sarpsborg, 150 
bis, sulphité, 25 tons. 
ise, & WOOD FLOUR 
[Sate ‘Chemical Co., Ryndam, Rotterdam, 420 


gs. 
The Burnet Co., Carlsholm, Gothenburg, 678 
dags. 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 10, 1928 


A. H. Searle, Inc., Lehigh, London, 182 bls. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Schodack, St. Na- 
zaire, 1,275 cs. cigarette paper. 

Maryland Waste Co., Liberty, Havre, 3 bls. 
rags. 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 10, 1928 


J. Anderson & Co., Minnequa, Husum, 1,740 
bls. —_ ite, ~ tons. 

The ., Inc., Minnequa, Bamble, 
5,000 bis. su pate, 1,000 tons. 

Castle & => Inc., Nordvard, Hamburg, 
354 bls. wood pu 

E. J. Keller =. Inc., Bochun, Hamburg, 51 
bis. rags. 


NEW ORLEANS IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 10, 1928 


Castle & Overton, Inc., West Chetac, Germany, 
170 bis. rags. 


CHARLESTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 10, 1928 


PA. og & _—. Inc., Shickshinney, Saotland, 
Ss. 


_ a DP Keller ‘Co. Inc., Shickshinney, Manches- 
ter, 216 bls. bagging. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPOR‘ 5 
WEEK ENDING MARCH 10, 1928 


Philadelphia Girard National Bank, Schodack 
Bordeaux, 156 bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Schodack, Bordeaux, 
339 bls. rags. 

Fidelity Trust Co., Schodack, Bordeaux, 480 
bls. rags. 

Robert Blank, Schodack, Bordeaux, 278 bls. 


o-. 
. A. Stone, Schodack, St. Nazaire, 394 bis. 


—— 
— 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Nordvard, Germany, 
1,679 bls. wood pulp, 

Castle & Overton, Inc., London Mariner, Lop. 
don, 147 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Gerion, Bremen, 16% 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Sac City, Antwerp, 297 
bis. rags. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING MARCH 10, 1928 


Salomon Bros. & Co., Pipestone County, Dup. 
kirk, 102 bls. ye 
Train Smith & C 

424 bis. rags. 
Forte Moran Co., Pipestone County, Dunkirk 


» Pipestone County, Dunkirk, 


Castle & Overton, Inc., 
Havre, 248 bis. rags. 

A. Bloom & Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 19 
bls. new cuttings. 

Train Smith & Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 
428 bis. rags. 

True & McClelland, Pipestone County, Havre, 
24 bis. new cuttings, 

A. Bloch & Co., Pipestone County, Havre, 13 
bis. new cuttings. 

International Purchasing Co., Pipestone County, 
Havre, 32 bis. begging. 

Katzenstein eene, Inc., Pipestone County, 
Havre, 57 bls. rags. 

V. Galaup, Pipestone County, Havre, 171 bis 


Pipestone County, 


Ss, 

; Anderson & Co., Minnequa, Husum, 4,80 
bis, sulphite, 800 tons. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Minnequa, Bamble, 
1,840 bls. sulphate, 308 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Sac City, Antwerp, 61 
bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., West Harcuvar, Ger 
many, 2,083 bls. wood pulp. 


S. Shapira & Sons, Liberty, Havre, 138 bls. 


rags. 
rags. Goldman, Sachs & Co., Schodack, St. Nazaire, 


Congoleum Nairn Co., Liberty, Havre, 150 bls. 218, bis. 
rags. E 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 


Boschdyk, Karlsruhe, 
600 bls. wood pulp. 


rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Nordvard, Germany, E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 


886 bls. wood pulp. 140 bis. rags. 


Tags. 
. J. Keller Co., Inc., Schodack, St. Nazaire, 

98 bis rage. 
D. I. urphy, Schodack, St. Nazaire, 170 bls. 


CORRECTION 


Under Portland Imports in March 8 issue, 3,000 
bales of sulphite were reported as imported b = 
Steamer Odensholm from Tafte by Atterbury 
Inc. This was an error as the pulp was Coon 
by Atterbury & McKelvey, 11 Broadway, New 

or 


Bankdale, Barcelona, 


New Paper Machine Device 


A. T. Aldridge, of Boston, Mass., has purchased the patent on a 
device recently invented,by Charles Proctor, machine mechanic at 
the Biron division of ‘the Consolidated Water ‘Power and Paper 
Company, of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. Manufacture for the paper 
market will be undertaken by Rice, Barton and Fales, of Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

This device is a convenience when wet end breaks occur and 
saves time in getting the sheet back into the run. A sliding and 
adjusting blade similar to a “doctor” blade, is applied against the 
press the web against the felt in its journey toward the dryers. 
it is adherent and deflecting it toward and carrying it to another 
part of the machine without breaking the fabric after it is separated 
from the press roll. 

An aluminum roll sometimes is required on the first press, to 
press the web against the felt in its journey towards the dryers. 
No maintenance cost is involved as is the case with air devices and 
the like. 


Paraffine Co. Completes Building 


Porttanp, Ore., March 3, 1928.—The new building which the 
Paraffine Paper Company of California has been building in Port- 
land, Ore., is now completed and will be occupied by the owners 
shortly. It is a structure 100 x 100 feet in dimensions, of con- 
crete, and cost $40,000. The building will be used as warehouse 
and offices for the district. This is the first branch headquarters 
that the Paraffine Paper Company has maintained in Portland. 


Diana Paper Co.’s Affairs 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Utica, N. Y., March 5, 1928.—While briefs in the Diana Paper 
Company bankruptcy proceedings were scheduled to be filed March 
1, the day passed without receipt of any by Judge John Conboy, 
of Watertown, referee. No decision in regard to claims will be 
made until briefs have been filed and as no extension of time has 
been asked these are expected in a few days. A few weeks ago 
lengthy hearings took place on disputed claims, several of the 
creditors maintaining that certain claims should not be allowed. 
When the hearings were first conducted some of the largest 
creditors sought to bring suit against the trustee but at the last 
hearing such action was vetoed by a majority of the creditors. It 
is expected a substantial dividend will be declared as soon as final 
decision is made as to distribution of assets. 


Strathmore Mill No. 2 Wins Safety Competition 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

West SprincFIeLp, Mass., March 6, 1928—Mill No. 2 of the 
Strathmore -Paper Company won the safety competition that has 
been in progress for the past year with the best record since 1921. 
There was a decrease of 98 accidents the past year and this was 
25 per cent less than the previous years. There were 325 accidents 
reported in all the mills, resulting in the loss of 392 working 
days, this being 152 less than the year previous. The winning 
mill lost only 14 days from accident during the year. 
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SOME PAPER MILL USERS OF 


Badenhausen Boilers 


Superheaters :: Preheaters 


Geo. F. Hardy, Consulting Engineer, New York 
For Southern Paper Co., two orders, total be H.P. 
Bor Ob. Gs DUNE Gov ce vccciccccccccees 200 H.P. 
For Brown Paper Mill Co. .............45: 3490 H.P. 
Central Paper Co., Muskegon, Mich., four 
orders, total 
Philadelphia Paper Mfg. Co., Phila., three 
orders, total 
Jessup & Moore Paper Co., Phila., four orders, 
total 47 
Ontario Paper Co., Ltd. 
For Daily Newspaper Co., North Tona- 
wanda, 
Filer Fibre ‘Company, Filer City, Mich. 
— Pa Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
yless Man acturing Corp., Austin, Pa.. 
Northern Board & Paper Co., San Fatty 
Cal., two orders, total 
Crown Willamette ~— Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., two orders, tota 
Delaware Hard Fibre ok 
two orders, total 
Kieckhefer Container Co., Delair, N. J. ...... 


Badenhausen Corporation 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
GENERAL OFFICE, 1011 CHESTNUT ST. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S&S. A. 
120 Broadway, New York 211 ee Bldg., Denver 


Reibold Bidg., — Oo. $13 yg Idg., Pittsburgh 
1019 Guardian Life Bldg., St. Paul 


FAIRBANKS’ “SPHERO” 
The Perfect “Blow-Off” Valve 


RENEW: 
woceapesy von 


STEEL Crcase 
anes 


Fur. SIZE 
PiPE OPENING 


THROUGH 
PASSAGEWAY 


Especially adapted to the re- 
quirements of the paper manu- 
facturing industry. The 6 inch 
and 8 inch sizes, with flanged 
ends, are used extensively as 
blow-offs on digesters. 


Write for Special Bulletin 


THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
Factory: Binghamton, N. Y. 


Distribution in ALL Principal Cities 


82 YEARS 
EXPERIENCE 


In Making 


Felts for Paper Manufacturers certainly recom- 
mends our ability to satisfactorily serve your 
requirements 


ouR TRIUNE AND 
MULTIPLE PLY 
DRYER FELTS 


English Weave—Fine Face Felt in Three, Four, Five and 
Six Ply—60” to 214” in width—insure large production. 
Absolutely no felt marks in paper. 


FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


Established 1844 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


)/Haintains your high standards 
Oo f quality papers 


ALPHA 


E 


hr the making of fine paper 


Alpha Fibre’s exceptionally high cellulose 
content imparts to. papers those outstanding 
qualities which previously were obtainable 
only through the use of good rags. 

Paper hitherto made without rag stock, 
can be brought to the high quality goal by 
the use of Alpha Fibre. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 


BROWN COMPANY 


PORT LAND MAINE 


: 
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New York Market Review 


Office of Tue Paper Trave Journat, 
Wednesday, March 14, 1928. 


Conditions in the local paper market are fairly satisfactory and 
a good volume of business was transacted during the past week. 
With more seasonal weather and the approach of Easter, the 
sales organizations of the leading paper houses are experiencing 
a busier time and further expansion in the industry is confidently 
anticipated. Prices of the various grades of paper are holding 
up well and shading is infrequent. 

Demand for news print paper is insistent and supplies are be- 
ing readily absorbed. The News Print Service Bureau reports 
that the total North American production for February amounted 
to 320,810 tons. Stocks of news print paper at the mills totalled 
67,644 tons at the end of February, which was equivalent to 4.7 
days’ average production. 

Steadiness prevails in the paper board market. Production is 
being keyed to keep just ahead of consumption and consequently 
prices rule steady to firm. The request for fine papers is ex- 
cellent for the time of the year and quotations are holding up 
to schedule. The undertone of the coarse paper market is sound 
and wrapping paper continues to move in heavy volume. 


Mechanical Pulp 


No radical changes have been recorded”in “the groutid wood 
market. While the amount of business transacted recently has 
only been moderate, there are a number of inquiries around and 
more lively trading is anticipated in the near future. Prices are 
generally holding to recently quoted levels, without much diffi- 
culty. 

Chemical Pulp 


The position of the chemical pulp market is gradually strength- 
ening due to the continuation of the Swedish lockout. There are 
at present no indications of an early settlement and quotations 
are already becoming firmer. Slight advances have been recorded 
on imported easy bleaching sulphite and No. 2 strong unbleached. 
Bleached sulphate is now selling at from $3.75 to $3.85. 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Both domestic and imported old rope and bagging are begin- 
ning to attract more attention from the paper mills. Supplies of 
old rope have been moving into consumption in fairly heavy 
volume and while offerings are plentiful there are no undue ac- 
cumulations. Bagging has also been moving in fair volume. 
Prices remain practically unchanged. 
Rags 
Only a moderate volume of business was transacted in the rag 
market during the past week. Cotton grades, however, are still 
in fairly good request and prices are being maintained at recently 
quoted levels in most instances. The foreign rag situation is 
practically unchanged. Prices abroad still rule rather high, due 
to heavy home demands. 
Waste Paper 


Book and ledger stock continue the bright particular features 
of the paper stock market. Supplies of the different grades in 
these sections are still limited and with demand ruling heavier 
than for some time prices are decidedly firm. I.ittle change has 


transpired in the position of the other grades of waste paper anj 
quotations are practically unchanged. 
Twine 

The twine market continues active due in a large extent t 

the heavy consumption of wrapping paper. Steadily improving 

business is anticipated with the approach of Easter. Quotations 

on the various grades are being maintained at the levels whic 

have been in force for some time and not much change is looked 
for in the immediate future, at least. 


Box Board Production for January 

Wasuinoton, D. C., February 27, 1928.—January production of 
boxboard, based on reports to the Department of Commerce by 
91 firms operating 118 plants (reports for earlier months including 
four concerns now out of business) was 84.5 per cent of capacity, 
as compared with 74.8 per cent in December and 72.3 per cent in 
January, 1927. In the following table the capacity data vary ac 
cording to the normal number of working days in each month. 


Operation Production Unfilled 
Year Q A. » 3: =, 
and Inch hours Percent ShortTons Percent New (endo 
Month -— A ~ of of Orders month) 
Capacity Operated Ca- Capacity Output Ca- -————‘——, 
oar pacity pacity Short Tons 
1 


anuary 9,997,400 6,998,505 70.0 240,175 173.629 72.3 194,285 105,669 

ebruary 9,597,504 7,583,477 79.0 230,568 189,273 82.1 183,861 102,005 

March 10,79 7,192 8,627,946 79.9 259,389 219,824 84.7 230,065 114,36 

April 10,397,296 7,771,040 74.7 249,782 205,589 82.3 197,435 101,861 

7,759,518 77.6 240,175 198,710 82.7 192,616 93,248 

Tune 10, 397, 296 - 200,254 78.9 249,782 213,196 85.4 212,227 94,847 
4 


July 9,997,400 7,413,384 74.2 240,175 189,875 79.1 212,434 115,097 
August 10,797,192 8,885,602 82.3 259,389 232,723 89.7 227,397 112,763 
Sept. 9,997,400 8,675,472 86.8 240,175 225,633 93.9 235,960 120,331 
Oct. 10,397,296 8,902,325 85.6 249,782 226,141 90.8 221,548 105,600 
Nov. 9,997,400 8,275,202 82.8 240,175 212,319 88.4 183,576 76,471 


Dec. 10,397,296 *7,443,536 *71.6 249,782 °186,920 *74.8 °178,224 ° 74,430 


ta - — 
(year) 122,768,072 96,536,258 78.6 2,949,349 2,473,832 83.9 2,469,628 eevee 
1928 


January 9,997,400 7,800,207 78.0 240,175 203,031 84.5 202,627 82,356 


Stocks of waste 
paper, cad of month 
———— #UtY 


Stocks of Consumption In 
Year Ship- om iad of waste paper Per transit and 
and mentsof endo cent On _ _unshipped 
Month boxboard —. Capacity Consumed = hand rchases 
oo Tes Short Tons pacity Short Tons 


1927 
january 175,528 53,562 232,825 163,337 70.2 163,023 38,062 
february 189,032 53,327 223,512 182,322 81.6 158,222 40,602 


March 217,876 54,566 251,451 209,730 83.4 155,513 43,789 
April 209,944 50,211 242,138 189,942 78.4 147,938 46,314 
ay 200,282 48,906 232,825 191,427 82.2 149,438 59, 

June 210,320 52,452 242,138 205,537 84.9 151,671 43, 

July 194,131 49,519 232,825 180,822 77.7 151,094 51,520 
August 229,719 52,283 251,451 227,430 90.4 130,503 72,087 
September 228,393 43,115 232,825 216,101 92.8 7, 53,875 


Deere etuiaod 42,610 2427138 177/529 732. *148;549 034512 
oe mae... 2,859,091 2,367,597 828° ...... 
January 195,714 49.502 232,825 188,580 90.0. 157,176 62,791 
© Revised. 


Longview Fiber Co. Ships East 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., March 3, 1928.—The Longview Fibre Company 
shipped the largest weekly consignment yet sent to Atlantic sea- 
board points when on February 24 500 tons of its fiber product 
was loaded on the steamer Nebraskan from the company’s docks. 
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JOHN W. BOLTON & SONS, INC. 
EAGLE KNIFE & BAR WORKS 
Lawrence, Mass. 


The only firm making KNIVES for every machine from wood 


pile to finishing room. 


It’s the KNIVES that do the work! 


at « EY ESN ‘N Ms STAY 


a 


Prompt deliveries 


\ \\ 


XQ 


\\ 


Better Times Ahead for 


made 
on nin taad'ts Lumber Industry 
ce by 
uding yee oo Bn lumber pyre has boy een through periods 
act, PHILADELPHIA Hundreds “un Rien dee Oe - AO RD 
nt in CHICAGO f rs! The present period is no exception. In fact, the 
Y ac. O yea ° accumulated farm demand for lumber coupled with 
. the improved farm situation promises just the 
nile The number of years we pcr se Ay ind needed to start a new era for the 
—" have served each of our Look back over the files of this great industry 
—, s and you will find that the firms that had courage 
ons customers, if added to and faith and bought timber ten, fifteen, twenty- 
5,669 gether, would run into five or even fifty years ago are today well-rated, 
12,005 ies. prosperous concerns. We predict that the firms 
“rn the centuries. These ene that hang on to their timber and keep the wheels 
2M tomer-years ‘Helle ae turning will be equally as prosperous a few years 
4,847 s ence, 
= one thing ze eller { In the long run there’s one one way that timber 
0:31 Merz quality is satisfac- prices can go—and that’s up. 
5,600 to 
6,471 ry- 
4,430 
; The HELLER & MERZ COMPANY | A E 
8 505 Hudson S¢.New York James D. ( : Y & Co. 
e 
= 207 Aentis Ave, 146 Wr Minele St. 114 Markat St. Timber Land Factors 
Established 1880 
and Springfield, Mass. “HICAGO NEW R SEATTLE 
pped 24 Lester Street 231 su LaSaite St. 350 Medivon me. 626 Hears Bidg. 
—_ NEW ORLEANS JACKSONVILLE 
; Factory—NEWARK, N. J. Pere Marquette Bldg. Barnett Natl. Bank Bldg. 
062 MONTREAL VANCOUVER 
‘602 Castle Bldg. Vancouver Block 
789 
314 
289 
807 
520 
087 


|| LOBDELL 


Chilled Iron Calender and Press Rolls 


Automatic Roll Grinding Machines 
Improved Micrometer Roll Calipers 
; LOBDELL CAR WHEEL COMPANY 


4 Established 1836 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of Tue Paper Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, March 14, 1928. 


Conditions in the local chemical market were practically un- 
changed during the past week. Demand from the paper mills is 
about normal for the time of the year. It is reported that a good 
volume of inquiries are being received for future business. Ship- 
ments against contract are being well maintained. Prices generally 
remain unchanged and shading is infrequent. 

BLANC FIXE.—Most of the business transacted in the blanc 
fixe market was along routine lines. Both the pulp and the pow- 
der continue in fairly satisfactory request. Prices remain unal- 
tered. The pulp is quoted at $00 per ton, in bulk, and the powder 
is selling at from 4 cents to 44% cents a pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—The bleaching powder market is in 
a sound position. Large shipments continue to go forward against 
contract. The schedule which has prevailed for some time is being 
well maintained. Bleaching powder is selling at from $2 to $2.35 
per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works, according to quantity 
and size of contract. 

CASEIN.—Trading in the casein market was only moderately 
active during the week. Prices of both the imported and the do- 
mestic product are slightly lower. Imported casein is now selling 
at from 16% cents to 17 cents per pound. Domestic casein is 
quoted at from 16 cents to 17% cents a pound, all in bags, car 
lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA —Supplies of caustic soda are moving into 
consumption at a normal rate for the season. Demand for this 
product is fairly satisfactory at present. Solid caustic soda is 
offered at from $2.90 to $2.95 per 100 pounds. The flake and the 
ground are selling at from $3.30 to $3.35 per 100 pounds, in large 
drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—The position of the china clay market is prac- 
tically unchanged. Contract withdrawals are proceeding at a sat- 
isfactory pace. Prices remain unaltered. Imported china clay 
is still quoted at from $15 to $25 a ton, in bulk, ship side. Do- 
mestic paper makers’ clay is selling at from $8 to $9 a ton, at 
mine, and pulverized at from $10 to $12 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—Steadiness prevails in the chlorine market. Pro- 
duction is being maintained in satisfactory volume and 1s slightly 
ahead of consumption. Prices are steady and unchanged. Chlor- 
ine is offered at 31% cents a pound, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at 
works, on contract orders. The spot quotation ranges from 3% 
cents to 4 cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market is again fluctuating. Demand has 
fallen off. imperceptibly and prices are somewhat weaker. At the 
naval stores, the grades of gum rosin used in the paper mills 
are now quoted at from $9.40 to $9.82 per 280 pounds, ex dock, 
in barrels. Wood rosin is much firmer and is selling at from 
$7.50 to $8.30 per 280 pounds, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Demand for salt cake is persistent. Supplies of 
this product are moving into consumption in heavy volume at 
present and it looks as if the movement will continue. Prices re- 
main unaltered. Salt cake is still selling at from $18 to $19 a ton, 
in bulk, at works. Chrome salt cake is quoted at from $14 to $15 
a ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Consumption of soda ash continues heavy and the 
manufacturers are encouraged to keep their plants running at 
practically full capacity. Prices are being maintained at previously 
quoted levels without difficulty. Contract prices, in car lots, at 
works, are as follows: in bags, $1.32, and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—tThe undertone of the starch market is much firmer 
than of late. Demand is persistent and there are no excessive 
accumulations of supplies. Due to the increased cost of raw 
materials prices have again advanced. The quotation on paper 
makers’ starch is now $3.72 per 100 pounds, in bags, and $3.89 
per 100° pounds, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Production of sulphate of alu- 
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mina is being maintained in sufficient volume to take care of the 
current demand. Inquiries for this product are fairly numeroys 
for the time of the year. Prices remain unchanged. Commergig) 
grades of sulphate of alumina are quoted at from $1.40 to $145 
per 100 pounds, in bags, at works. The iron free is offered g 
from $2 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, at works. 

SULPHUR.—The sulphur market continues to exhibit a strong 
undertone. The request for this product is excellent and contrag 
shipments are proceeding in a satisfactory manner. Prices re. 
main steady and unaltered. Sulphur is still quoted at from $18 tg 
$19 a ton, in bulk, at mine, according to quantity. The spot quo. 
tation is $20 a ton. 

TALC.—Little change has been noticed in the tale market for 
some considerable time. The tone of the market remains steady 
and prices are generally being well maintained at previously quoted 
levels. American talc is still selling at from $16 to $18 a ton, a 
eastern mines. French talc is quoted at from $18 to $22 a ton, 
ship side. 


Glens Falls Canal May Be Closed 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Giens Fats, N. Y., March 12, 1928—A movement started jn 
Fort Edward to have the state abandon the Glens Falls Feeder 
Canal is expected to meet with considerable opposition although 
curiously enough this opposition is not expected to come from 
firms which use the canal. The principal concerns shipping and 
receiving shipments over this route include Finch, Pruyn & Co, 
this city, and the Union Bag and Paper Corporation, of Hudson 
Falls. The Feeder Canal is a branch of the Champlain Canal ex- 
tending from Fort Edward to Glens Falls. 

During the past year both Finch, Pruyn & Co. and the Union 
Bag and Paper Corporation trucked to the barge canal terminal 
at Fort Edward and also received shipments at the Fort Edward 
terminal, it having been found cheaper to do this than to make 
the necessary transfer from the large boats plying the barge canal 
to the smaller barges for transportaion to Glens Falls or Hudson 
Falls. Only small barges can negotiate the Feeder Canal. 

Shipments of foreign pulp, which constitute more than one half 
of the shipments over the Feeder, are loaded from ocean-plying 
steamships at New York City to barge canal barges. They are 
towed here but the type of barges used are too large to pass 
through the Feeder which means they must be unloaded at Fort 
Edward and the cargoes transferred to smaller boats if the water 
route is used. Paper concerns are said to have found it cheaper 
to load and unload at the Fort Edward terminal trucking their 
shipments to and from Fort Edward. The economy of using motor 
trucks is said to have caused concerns located on the Feeder to 
dispose of most of the small boats maintained for use on the 
canal. 


J. H. Vail Tendered Farewell Reception 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Hunpson Faris, N. Y., March 5, 1928.—John H. Vail, who has 
been associated with the Union Bag and Paper Corporation for 
many years, most recently as assistant superintendent, and whose 
promotion was announced last week to the superintendency of the 
Union Bag factory in Chicago, was tendered a farewell reception 
Saturday evening in the Hotel Queensbury, Glens Falls. The 
affair was attended by seventy of Mr. Vail’s associates and 
friends, including all local officials of the company. R. H. Wine- 
gard, of the bag department, acted as toastmaster. 

The speakers included Thomas Gitsham, Harold Moss, Harry 
Cornell, Joseph Mooney, and William McCall, all members of 
the executive staff. The speakers all stressed Mr. Vail’s popu- 
larity with his associates and employees under him and expressed 
the feeling that while they regretted his leaving the local plant 
they were glad to see him getting a well earned promotion. Mr. 
Vail was presented with a handsome wrist watch in behalf of his 
associates and friends, the presentation speech being made by E. 
Arthur Nelson. 
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“An American Coating Clay” Buy from 


H. T. Brand Coating Clay, Highest Grade Filler Clay, 
eder being used in some of the largest paper mills in the 
country. Send for samples and article on “An American 


ough Coating Clay.” Forty-three years experience in American our leading paper 


rom washed clays are back of this product. 
4 Let us submit sample and quote you. 
dson 


; 7 “si uae EDGAR BROS. CO. Fe e 
= Be Aaa 50 Church St, convenient location 
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manufacturers at this 


vard ON a RY NEW YORK 

rake 

anal 

Ison The Fifth Avenue Building is a logical 
A . - place to concentrate your paper buying. 

ha . é 
. Horizontally Split Casing Double Suction Start your New York trip here. You will 


ving 
- Pumps find the New York offices and salesrooms 
pass of the leading mill supply manufacturers 


LAWRENCE PUMPS paper merchants and mill engineers con- 


centrated in this remarkable paper head- 
quarters. 


‘ort 
ater 
per The name protects and guarantees you satisfaction. 
heir We are the original designers and builders of the LAWRENCE PUMP. 


tor 


> to The very location of The Fifth Avenue 
the Building puts you within immediate touch 
of all up-town and down-town New York. 
You can complete many of your seasonal 
needs in one building and on one buying 


- j trip. You are ten minutes by subway 
ose aa — | from the Pennsylvania Station and only 
the — thirteen minutes from the Grand Central 
ion — : Terminal. Two elevated lines are nearby 
The and buses and surface lines pass the door. 


Lawrence pumps for all conditions and services. Forty-four years ol 
practical experience with centrifugal pump development places us 
ne- among the leaders. Our efforts have been rewarded by the acceptance 
of our product in general. 


ry Thousands of installecions and the successful performance of our THE FIFTHAVENUE BUILDING 


pumps should be sufficient proof of our ability to handle your pump- 


a ing problems. Our engineering force is at your command. Broadway and Fifth Avenue, at Madison Square, 
e: Have only Lawrence Pumps, manufactured by the NEW YORK 
Ir. M 

Lawrence Machine Company “More than on office building” 


E. 361 Market St. Lawrence, Mass. 


Bryant Paper Co., 
Central free, 7s 1 
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St. Croix Paper, 5s 152 


Whitaker Paper. 7s 1942 


Am. Tissue Mills, 7% ome 
British Columbia P. & P., 


Diem ic Wing, 7% Cum. Pfd. 
Eastern Mf, 


Great Northern Paper, Com, 
Hammermill Paper, 7% Pid. 


Midwest Box Co., Pid. 6% 
am | Papers, Com. . 


West Virginia Pulp & 


Market Quotations 


Quoted by Hepburn & Co., 74 Broadway, N. Y. City, to whom all inquiry 
for quotations on these or any other Securities is referred. 


BONDS BID OFFERED 
> | P. W. Pulp & Power, 75 1945 .....sseeeseee seeenesac 28 102 
American Writing Paper, 6s 1947 .....ccccccccccceces ee 80 82 
wor Pulp & Paper, 6348 1940 ........e005 Se . 103 
British Columbia Pulp & sree, = Raa gece 85 90° 
sea Cem; F566 ERED i cocsncbescansan bedees 106 109 
Sedford Pulp & Paper, 634s iva. bhnscccasbebenccenaeens 98% None 
een ear G50., Tat B56 BGG. 600 0sc vccccscoscxbecoabe 96% 99 
Ge BDEB. cc cccdvcccvvesscdccestdsatsese 100% 102 
Cape Breton Pulp . ee. |: RS Re ae. 101 103 
nee Se cendncsedesnoceses obseseeee 85 None 
Paper Serial ;, GiSa BOER ccccvnccacsocensnes pee 89 eee 
Champion Coated Paper, cs. F 2 Peete gas 99 sae 
Champion — DS“ EODD  socsccenascssconesne ecscccseen 800 oes 
Paper Corp'n, let Ge 1945 ..ccccccccsccsecves < 95 97 
Continental Paper Products, 6%s 1943 .......+0. secvee oe 88 91% 
enn meee. Jele BST cascccadscdecvesnsbocnce 100 104 
Crown Willamette Paper, 68 1951 ...... scccccccccceces 100 102 
rT, 6s ODEO nis causnaccleheeasasoeeens 101 102% 
ulp acted, Ge TRDG TS on sivccecccaccsoses *95 Soe 
DE CE EOD aceckepatcteotiasesheneete boee 89 91 
pscnaybaRabehadbseianniansen’ cos «6 103 
Dee Sen, GO BOOB a cusdeosvanacnssotates see 993% coe 
Filer Fire Serial, ie BURGE oic5s ck bkd osnbhK eas besuchen 95 see 
Wart Oramme Paper, 75 1942 .......ccccccccccccccccscccs 99 102 
Fox River Paper, 7s 1931 .... os 99 oes 
Gair Company, 5¥%s 1942 96 99 
Co., 64s 1926- 91 None 
aper, 6s 1939 103° 
& Fibre, 7s 1937 94% 96 
ogy Prairie River Power, J+5%s er eee 99 101 
Itaska Serer, “ig C6 IDBSSS .cocsccosscccssessce 99 101 
Parchment, 6s 1938 . ° 98 ese 
Marinette & Hfenominee 7%s 1 936 .. gee 100 103 
Carton oye 1939 . Sob 99% tee 
Monroe Paper Products, 7¥%s 19 deeteus ° ode 96 ese 
at Demir. Ge 19B7-B6 o0ccccccccccsccsevccesées owe 96 100 
N Edwards, ist Ref. 6s 1928 to Sl -4 cascahnmes 96 99° 
Orono Pulp & Paper, 6s 1943 ......scscecceecs bueatesee Sees 
rene Pele & Pager, Sa 1961. ...cccocecsccoosccccesecs eae Ty “ns 
pewene PE GR EDEL sd cccvsachénnes coubebessout ; 98 100° 
- 2 i 4 mpesino Doles RveConeNe pune oscece ry Hien 
ae aper me, 28 BODO occcccvacccensestsoneesss ° one 
Parsons Pulp & Lumber, 7s 1928 ........sseees ecccee eee 97 eae 
Parker Young Co., 6%s BDNS ccc dvncdhucccucdawecsabenn 96% 98% 
Paterson Parchment Paper, 6s 1938 .......ecccescsees occ 100% 102 
Penobscot Chemical Fibre, 6s 1942 ...... evevecees wsenee 98 ess 
ree, £0 ADAD sscccccceoadstnenssend teense 95 100° 
‘eR Pree oee0 100 eee 
River Raisin Paper, SS eee 2 96 A 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper, 8s 1941 ......ccescccceccees 108 110 
Stevens & Thompson ro. 66: SPER! avcnksd Sobasaabeont 93 95 
ern mee. Gls BOG 2. cconcacncnssessbnceesennebs 99 101 
ra n06sdeeebeepes sougesthbaskes 95 98° 
St. Regis Paper Serial, Sie SRGG ES -cccisnivetsutnseesns sons 1 


‘olor _—?- 6s 1934 
94 


aggart 944 
Feederess Pulp & heer Se 1900 cacdcccescdocseccccs 94 98 
coe ( he S. D.) 


a Pulp & rare, Ge 1980 2c ccvcccccceseseecee 99 101 
Company, 68 1945 .....ceseeceeees ° 99 101 
eee mmer, Gis 19463 .....ccccccccececescs pbavadan ee bbe 
Westfield River Paper, 7s 1926-43 .....cccccccecccessece 91 
5b hs Shuaesaksabeoepebeenhenben 106 108 
STOCKS BID ASKED 
Board, Pid. ... 8 10 
American Box Board, Com. ° 8 10 
90 93 
- 54 58 
Brompton ae & Paper, in Ord. —— 102 
iu, =r 100 104 
Rd +k, Ss 7 112 
Ist Pfd. .. coe 28 33 
eee 70 75 
105 110 
 (E oe 135 oe 
EE RES! ee nae 
Holske DE EE . . icnctsccdcesvasvenaddeenbuanes - 160 None 
ee er Sie. Cem, ..sconcesvenctatetsssestiose 125 enh 
ee wee Go, FOR. BY ..ccccccccvccce ocecces besdes 98 
6000n0stes okeweube eéessces 97 
Louis De Jonge Co., 7% Pid. .......ccccscees pipoetsdes 93 96 
sik dae 55008 ob kb Rees baa Vaaeneee -» 160 170 
go40obe cavdshbensene on eedcvenses 105 108 
Penobecot Chemical Mhibre, Cath, ccncsnveseshesbousvonss ° 65 75° 
BOE: navcdpesscacscdbisensadhosendiuns ° 1 Sse 
pubahkbs00000n0b0006 ecenedennncenadisnbbonse 74 77 
Seaman MOE Class B (par 62) sc cdsscsidcs avccccsss 1 None Off. 
CO. oneductstonsedsnobunsessadbonseeune - Wanted None Off. 
RTE A bo 170 
8 peer 00. : 7% Cum, BAA oc vsccsvccvscsnwsces 101% 104% 
Westheld River Paper a, Gee BUR:  ccciutcdevetecddsasey Wanted None Off. 
West Virginia Pulp and Paper, Com ..cccesccecccccesece 50 55 
Paper, Ti  cdccescoccecssceves .: J 103 
Whittaker Paper, 7% Cum. Pid, ..ccccsocdessscvsccebdace 98 0. 
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Paper 
(CF. o. b. Mill) 
Lotasrs osees eencees 11.00 @38.00 
ae Debweesese wn we @45.00 
ritings— 
Extra Superfine «08608 @32.00 
Su MD exsscede @32.00 
Tub sized .. oa @ 15.00 
E e Si 8.00 @11.00 
NG ie, 3.25 @ 
contract .... 3. _ 
R transient 3.25 @ 3.50 
eorecececece 3.65 @ 3.85 
— Oe -- 3.00 @ 3.75 
ie Ue ee 6.35 @ 7.75 
tt chhnanee dha 4 7.75 
Coated and Enamel 8.00 15.00 
Lithograph _...... @15.00 
Tissues—Per Ream— 
White No, 1 ..... 1.00 
Anti-Tarnish ..... 1.10 1% 
White No. 2. 75 85 
pabiinsceees . 1.00 
Le schaaeawas 75 85 
No, 1 Domestic 6.25 @ 6.50 
No. 2 Domestic ... 4.50 + 4 4.75 
Southern ........ . 4.25 4.50 
Im aadvedes 6.50 @ 7.00 
Manila— 
8 A esacce 9.00 @ 9.25 
Pe D onvece 7.75 @ 8.50 
©. 1 Wood ..... 4.75 @ 5.25 
No. 2 Wood ..... 4.00 @ 4.50 
Butchers ........ 3.75 @ 4.25 
Fibre Pa 
No. 1 Fibre ...... 5.00 @ 5.50 
No. oe Wee 4.75 @ 5.25 
Common Bogus... 2.75 @ 3.00 
LT) oe 3 @ 3.25 
Card Middles ...... 4.00 @ 5.00 
Bleached, basis 25 
a ST -+--13.00 @16.00 
Bleached, basis 
TRO. cccccceneses 15.00 a 
vee (Delivered N: York 
oards—per ton— 
Pree oeeee 45.00 @47.50 
ME cosss'edde's 8c 57.50 @60.00 
es? 50 @45.00 
Binders’ Boards @75.00 
Mla. Chip.57.50 @60.00 
ood Pulp ......80.00 @85.00 
Remy 1 @72.50 
Mechanical Pulp 
(Ex-Dock) 
No. 1 puqened 
MD cénbiwacness 30.00 @31.25 
oeesececcceces 32.00 @34.00 
( b. Mill) 
No. 1 Domestic .26.00 @29.00 
Screenings ......... 15.00 @20.00 
Chemical Pulp 


ee pee 3.40 @ 4.25 
- SOT «.. 2.70 @ 2.90 
No. 1 strong un- 


bleached @ 2.65 
Mitscherlich 
leach @ 3.25 
No. 2 strong un- 
ched @ 2.50 
No. 1 Kraft @ 2.75 
No. 2 Kraft @ 2.50 
Su!phate— 
> Se sewcus « 3.75 @ 3.85 
b. Pulp Mill) 
Sulphite {Domeni tic)— 
Bleached ...ccces- @ 4.75 
—_ Sieaing Sul- 
bane beens 2.60 @ 2.75 
nent ‘“Suiphite wee» 240 @ 2.65 
Mitscherlich ...... 3.00 @ 3.70 
Kraft omnia) 2.60 @ 3.30 
ed ...... 3.25 @ 3.50 
Sul; . Screenings— 
Jo0b4 04000 j @ 385 
ACIS 1.50 @ 1.65 
Domestic Rags 
New Rags 


CPvfows vo Balt. o. b. N. Y.) 
New White, No. 1.11.75 


@12.25 
New White, on 2. 8.00 @ 8.50 
Silesias No. 1 .... 7.25 3 7.75 
ew Uni «10.50 11.00 
ashab! Sisoans @ 4.75 
TED | theadccdooe @ 6.00 
Blue Overall ..... @ 7.25 
ew Blue Prints S @ 5.50 
NewS Soft Blacks .. 5.25 @ 5.75 


New Light asian. 7.00 
Light 


Extra No. 1 old... 
Print 


Mixed Khaki Cut: » 
CURT cccccdeccce 4 
Pink Corset Cut- 4 


gs 
Men’s Corduro 


ars 
New Mixed B 3 3.50 


epacked ......... 5.50 
Miscellan ° 4.50 
White, No. 2— 
epa Seececve 3.00 
Miscellaneous . 50 


Black Stockings .... 3.25 
Roofi 


Cloth, Strippings «+ 1.70 
eecccccce 1.70 
NC H adndssbanes 1.50 
Ph: Oe shes baeaeen 1.30 
ON Serer 1.25 
es BA haskevees 95 
Foreign Rags 


ts.. 
New Mixed Gating: 3.00 


ann 


5 

sc 

cy 

; 
Pe NNN Nh 
Rugeyouneny 


YaouwWoou 


Old Rope and Bagging 
(Prices to Mill f o. b. N. Y.) 


Gunny No, 1— 
Foreign .......+: 1.65 
Domestic ......... 70 


Bright Bagging «+ 1.60 
mail Mixed Rope... 1.25 
Manila Rope— 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
Hard, White, No. 1 3.25 
Har i 


» White, No. 2 2.75 


Soft, White, No. 1 2.60 


Flat Stock— 
Stitchless Aa algae 1.75 
Overissue Mag. ... 1.70 
Solid Flat Book .. 1.65 
Crumpled No. 1 .. 1,25 

fold Book Ledger.. 2.00 


New B. B. Chips.. .65 
anilas— 


New Env. Cut .... 2 
New Cuttings .... : 


pentane chhenods 70 
° ra! oes 
Old Kraft Machine 
Compressed bales.. 1.95 
News— 
No. 1 White News. 1.60 


Strictly Overissue.. .80 
Strictly Folded ... .65 


No. 1 Mixed Paper .. .45 
Common paper ... .30 


PRE we 
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AND 


ARE 


GRIFFITH-HOPE Co., 


Fixtures 


GRIFFITH-HOPE 


Dispensing Cabinets 


The STANDARD of the PAPER TRADE I 
For Towels, Toilet, Napkins, Etc. 


West Allis, Wisc. 


1. QUALITY PULPS 


De. “HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Bleached Sulphite 


“FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 


NOR rs! 


“HURUM SPECIAL” 
Extra Strong Kraft 


NORWAY 


KOOS “BAMBLE” 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft 


Fresh Monthly Shipments—No Closed Winter Season 
The Borregaard Company 


200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORE, N. Y. 


ENGINEERS 
Power plants — additions— 
complete paper mill projects 
O'pecial great Sagennniee 8 
ist in paper mill en, 
neering ee construction—de- 
signs, builds, rebuilds, reports, 
rs aimee for many of the most 
rtant concerns in the paper 
industry. Plans, price, construc- 
tion work, d slivery aes owner’s 
satisfaction. all guaranteed 


Ferguso: customers include: 


Hinde & Dauc Co. Spencer-Wynne Paper 
A. P. W. Paper Co. Products Company 
MeadPulpandPaperCo. Sermington Wax Paper 
Chillicothe PaperCo. Qswego Pe Palle Corp. 


Warren Mfg. Co. Fairfield Paper Co. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 
Hanna Bldg. Nesp | Ohio « s Pienes SUp. 3620 
New he D. i Tokio, Japan 


Fergu uson 


~--rENGINEERS oo 


-3O-3O-3O-30-30-F 


BALING PRESS 


Any compressible material can be 
baled in this press. This includes pa- 
per, cardboard, fibre, rags, shavings 
and any material of like character. 


Made in Three Sizes 
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Twin Fine Tube Yarn— Thirds ana Blues— 
- 5-ply and larger... Repacked 
(F. o, b. Mill) to 


Black Stockings . 
Resing, Stock— 


Italian, 18 


Finished Jute— 
Dark 18 basis .... 
Light 18 basis .... 7 
rapping, 3-6 Ply— 
1 21 


Box Twine 2-3 ply.. Old Newspapers .... .50 


Box Board, Chip ... .65 


(Price i. 0. b. Boston) 

Gunny No, 1— 

Foreign .....++ eee 1.40 

Domestic ......... 1.50 
Manila Rope and Strings— 

rag ‘ Foreign, 
All ¢ : lomestic ......0+5 

CHICAGO 07 : Mixed Strings .... 
41 Manila Lined Chip.55.00 : : Scrap Burlaps 
:35 Container Lined— eikaale 09 Wool Tares, heavy. 
25 (Delivered Central Book, M. F. Y ee 


No. 
Sisal Lath Yarn— 
ie 


4-ply atl larger .. .18 


hite Bond 
Sulphite Bond 
Superfine writing. 
. 1 fine writing. . 

. 2 fine. writing. 
. 3 fine as. 
. 2 Fl F. Book. 
o. 2 M. F. Book. 
. 1 S.&S.C. Book 
No. 2 Book Book 


: 5 (P. f. ~~, S ) 
t rice f. ©. oston 
pte Masile Ho. ss 4 ; Shirt Cuttings— 
(F. 0, b. Chicago) fanila, Sul, No. 2... . ; New White No. 1. .11 @ . 
Shavings— No. 1 Kraft .... y r Silesias, No. 1 .... .07 
No. 1 Hard White. 2.80 No. 2 Kraft oe New Unbleached . 
be Env. meat Common seams on - @ ne rt $ 
Delivered ints 
No. 4 1 Soft Shavings. 2 $0 Straw ‘Board, ‘rolls 9 m ee 57.5 Cottons—According to grades 
No. 1 Mixed Straw Board in Shee Biue Overalls .... 
. 2 Mixed basis 35s to 70s.. “34 50 @55.00 New Black, soft .... 
Later & Writings. . Filled News Board . 7.50 Khaki Cuttings 
— ~ Sone Chip Board wee " Corduroy 
Single Manila New Canvas 


Single White, pa we ; Domestic Rags (Old) 


Wood Pulp Board.. 
Binder wae. 


ponte page pe 
RSass $s 


News—Roll, 
nae wal 
No. 1 Manila 
No. 1 Fibre 
No. 2 Manila 


w 
i] 


8 


or" Kraft Cuts.. 
Manila Envelope Cut- 
2.00 


Miscellaneous 
White No. 2— 

Repacked 

Miscellaneous 


id Papers ; 
(F. 0. b. Boston) oo cee 


evinge Miscellaneous 
. 1 Hard White. 2.75 Roofi deme 
2 Hard White. 2.60 a ge 

1 Soft White.. ” 


@BHHH® 9HHHHHHDHHHHHHHOD OOO 


Wood Ta 
Sulphite S reenings.. 


White Tissue— 
= Sheet 
» per 
omtDellvered Central 


= 
~ 
- Nw 


Solid , i 


@ 
@ 
e 
@ 
@ 
@ 
e 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
cas 
@ 
@ 


. i 85 

Solid Ledger Stock.. 
PHILADELPHIA ~ 1 a - 1.50 
N B on No. 1 Books, Light. — 
Paper ew Blue ee e 06 Manila Env. Cuttings 2.00 
(F. o. b. a e. No. 1 Old Manila... 1.25 
. i i .04 White Blank News.. Le 


Old Kraft 
Lace Curtains 


N a 1 Mined F ape New Checks & Blues 4. “50 
i e Tee 
cw Black Mixed. . . Old F ; 1.80 


° Overissue News ....  .70 é 
(F. 0. b. Phila.) TORONTO 


Gunny, No. 1— 
Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) (F. o. b. Mill) 


. 1 Sulphite.... Ground wood . e- 
. 2 Sulphite.... Sulphite easy bleach- 

ceca. hee ing 0@- 
Sulphite news -: 55.00 @ 58.00 
a bleached ...76.00 @ — 
Sulphate 65.00 @ =— 


Old Waste Paper 


(In carload lots, f. 0. b. Toronto) 


Dark Cottons 

New No. 1 Shirt Cut- 
tings 11 

Dutch Blues 


©9958H999999999 
es sepoetee =. 8 
SS3/ | Seas! Sal ss 


Book, Coated 


Coated Lithograph. .. Meniis Rage 
Label 


Sisal Rope ... 

Mixed Rope 
Scrap Burlaps . 

Wool Tares, 


No. 


®®DHS9S898 89 


aSurssss 
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New Burlap Cuttings 


Old Papers 


(F. o. b. Phila.) 
Shavings— 
No. : Hard White 3.50 
. 2 Hard White 3.00 
. 1 Soft White.. 2. 
. 2 Soft White. . 
IF ane 


slilliltl 


Shavings— 
White Env. Cut... 3.00 
Soft White B 
Shavin 
White Blk, News.. 


Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 
Light and Crum- 
pled Book Stock. 
Ledgers and Writ- 
ings cgareedsses 
Solid Ledgers .... 
Manilas— 
New Manila Cut... 
Printed Manilas .. 1.00 
Kraft 2 


Tarred Felts— 
Regular 
Slaters doer roll) 


SSssseRssssurs 


1 No. 1 Oid ‘Manila *: 
Best 1 Tarred, 3-ply ... mt Manila . 1 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 


NER RK ND Hee ei Nww 
Saaass 
| 


Straw Board, Chip 
Binders Board, 
Overissue News 
Old Newspaper 

ht Silesias .... 


No, 1 Domestic Ra 
Black Silesia, ott. .05 j ¥ ee (Old) 
ew Unbleac j “ cked i yi 
— .04 i 3 $ ar 


-0 J i . 
Gepneeckecting t Repacked 02 -02 
Blue Overall ting Miscellaneous ratios ae base 


News and Scra 
Strictly Overissue. . 
Strictly Folded ... 

No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 


Domestic Rags 


(Price ne, step t. o. b. Toronto) 
we, 


1 Shirt 
a ieve et 12 
Jenny tiage Guitinge ‘oe $ ‘oon 


8999998 90 8 ® @es8868 8 88 989999999 
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8693 3988 686 8 8 


